


Man of the Year in the Gas Industry 

“There is dynamic spirit in the gas industry today. For 
this, much credit must be given to those forward-thinking 
utilities and suppliers who banded together to sell the advan- 
tages of gas on a national basis to more and more people. 

“Our product, gas, is the finest fuel. Our equipment for 
its distribution and utilization is the most modern and 
efficient. If we are to expand the markets for gas, all of us 
must continually and aggressively promote our recognized 
advantages. And we must constantly upgrade our plants and 
properties to improve our service and our economic position. 

‘‘The gas business has opportunities that defy the imagi- 
nation. But only as a unified, modernized, sales-minded 
industry, can we face the future, confident of our ability 
to build loads and increase earnings.”’ 


J. THEODORE WOLFE, President 


American Gas Association 
Normally our advertisement appears in this space. We are happy 
to forego this issue in the interests of an important message to the 


industry. Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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THE SPECIFICATIONS CALL FOR 
AMERICAN METERS AND 


RELIANCE REGULATORS 


Backed by the judgement of many of 
the country’s leading gas 
transmission authorities, American 
and Reliance precision equipment 
is the standard for accuracy and 
1 dependability. 
\ Illustrated is one of the hundreds of 
q these efficient gas transmission 
town border installations you'll find 
in all parts of the country. 
Through vast networks of pipelines, 
America enjoys the services pro- 
vided by gas—controlled and 
metered by Reliance and American 
for safety, accuracy and 
dependability. 
Specialists in Measurement and Contre 
Write for bulletins containing 
complete specifications. 
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API CASING | API TUBING | API LINE PIPE 


Joe Roughneck, of course, is sym- 

bolic of the men who have made the 

fabulous oil and gas industry tick 

.and Lone Star Steel’s huge, com- 

pletely integrated plant is right in 

the middle of Joe’s workshop. Lone 
Star pipe is quality-controlled from mining of ore to 
finished pipe. In addition to operating day and night 
to supply Joe’s pipe needs.. Lone Star has recently 
completed new and even larger facilities. 


Neighbor, wherever you are, specify * 
Lone Star and we both get a good deal! : ie 


mpany 


lone Slat STEEL 


Wheel of plenty! Welding pipe b S Se ee ee eee 

A P : Y 9 PIP Y (L > W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper * P. O. Box 12226 * Dallas, Texas 
electric resistance weld process. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Lone Star API pipe is fully normal- 912 Republic National Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 

ized. S Houston, Texas | Midland, Texas | Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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VALVE 
OPERATORS 
and CONTROLS 


FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Main Line Gate Valve Operator 
and Controls 


Whether you require automatic 
operation for gate valves or plug 
valves—1” to 36’’—write or call 
Ledeen— manufacturers of one of 
the most complete lines of valve 
operators and controls available 
to the gas industry. Ask for engi- 
neered recommendations for your 
requirements. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 3020 





3334 No. Gilman Road 
El Monte, California 


CUmberland 3-3163 
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GROVE 
SEAL-O-RING 
GATE VALVES 


Lubrication problems are wiped out with the squeegee action of the 
exclusive Grove Seal-O-Rings. Up or down movement of the gate 
through the floating seats cleans and polishes both upstream and 
downstream surfaces. Foreign matter which could cause sticking, 
distortion, or abrasion is removed. The “O” Rings provide smooth 
action through the seats and bubble tight pressure seals on both sides 
of the gate. Specify Grove Seal-O-Ring Gate Valves. When they’re 
set you can forget about lubrication or sealing compounds forever. 


GROVE VALVE & REGULATOR COMPANY 


6529 Hollis Street, OAKLAND 8, California 


HOUSTON 23—-3517 Polk Avenue + LOS ANGELES 6—2559 W. Olympic Bivd. 
ODESSA + TULSA + DENVER «+ CHICAGO « NEW YORK 
FARMINGTON, N. M. ®@ LAFAYETT A © HARVEY, LA + n We ROVE VALVE 
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Thermally 
Thinking 


HE morning of Dec. 8, 1958, dawned cold and 
ae over Washington, D. C. People bustled to 
their appointed tasks as usual. In the White House, 
Dwight Eisenhower doubtless had visions of golf 
balls dancing through his head. Harry Truman was 
delving into one of his resources, poor taste, as 
preparation for an interview that would bring a lib- 
eral sprinkling of “hells” and “damns” into Ameri- 
can homes. It was Monday—a decision day for the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

The time came. A Supreme Court decision was 
handed down to all the land. The Memphis decision 
had been reversed. Justice John M. Harlan, one of the 
newer Court appointees and one who very obviously 
knows how to thumb through a law book, delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 

The majority indicated that Congress wrote the 
Natural Gas Act not only to protect the public but 
also to protect the legitimate interests of natural 
gas companies as they strive to produce, pipeline and 
distribute gas to that public. 

So, the Memphis decision has been reversed and 
one important problem of over-all rate-making has 
been resolved. However, it would not be true to say 
that serious rate-making problems do not survive. 

Take a look at the Rocky Mountain area for exam- 
ple. Out there, Colorado Interstate Gas Co. has, 
since January 1954, filed four separate rate increases 
and lawfully collected revenues therefrom subject to 
FPC’s final determination of the proper rates. CIG 
counsel has advised management that the holding 
of the Supreme Court in the Memphis decision is not 
applicable to their pending rate increase applications. 

Thus, since early ’54, Colorado Interstate has “in- 
come”—certainly in respectable amounts—from which 
it has been unable to determine how much it can 
call its own. It may have to refund all, part or none. 
Similarly customers of CIG have been paying in- 
creased rates and can’t know what is going to happen 
to these moneys. 

That such basic, vital matters can drag out over 
such an extended period is unfair to the gas-consum- 
ing public (about whom much was heard before the 
Supreme Court in the Memphis decision hearings), to 


6 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co., and to the pipeline com- 
pany’s distributing customers. 

Harsh words and charges have been exchanged be- 
tween Colorado Interstate and customer utilities. 
Verbal volleys have been exchanged between the 
mayors of Colorado Springs and Denver. U. S. Sen- 
ator Carroll (D.) from Denver is reported to have 
charged the FPC with stalling on these, and other 
cases, to gain time for gas producers to lobby legis- 
lation through Congress freeing them from Federal 
price regulation. (Well, that’ll take some stalling, 
Senator.) None of this does anyone any benefit. 

A $38.5 million refund rate settlement has been 
worked out between CIG and customers. The agree- 
ment involves three rate increases for the period 
Jan. 1, 1954 through Feb. 4, 1958. But FPC still has 
to approve. 

Further reports have it that unnamed parties 
within the FPC have gone far afield to make a “hush- 
hush effort” to get the jousting parties in the Colo- 
rado Interstate cases to make a settlement. This can 
be called a love-at-arms-length approach. I don’t 
know if this is true or not. The “hush-hush” might 
fit FPC, but the whole thing sounds a bit out of 
character. 

In any case, the affairé Colorado Interstate and 
customers is clearly not coveted by any of the parties. 
It is just one big unsavory mess that is the illegiti- 
mate issue from an informal, unwanted marriage of 
the gas industry with Federal control. 

I sincerely wish that some of the deep thinkers 
in and around Washington would take time off from 
hurling brash hardware rather haphazardly at the 
moon long enough to figure a course and trajectory 
that would give filings and hearings a breakthrough 
in the FPC to soft-landing decisions with just a rea- 
sonable time lag. It seems vital to the gas industry, 
to the 31 million customers now served and to the 
many millions of new customers that the fifth larg- 
est industry wants to serve in the years to come. 


tired Eble 
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AMERICAN | 


GASC: 


POWER DRIVE 


Check these features-- 


© Completely self-contained gas or air-powered instru- 
ment driving and timing unit for long, trouble-free 
operation in remote locations. 


e@ Constant high power...more than 20 times the torque 
delivered by conventional spring-wound mechanisms. 

@ Timing accuracy continuous...no heavy “mainspring” 
to weaken or run down...unaffected by a + 20% vari- 
ation in supply pressure. 

@ Self-stariing...no winding or priming of power unit. 


VERSATILE* ACCURATE 
HIGH TORQUE DRIVE 





e Flexibility...ideal as original or replacement equipment for 
strip chart and conventional circular chart instruments. 


@ Built-in durability...timing mechanism internally sealed to 
prevent corrosion...large area internal ports prevent clogging. 


® Rugged dependability... all power unit parts exposed to gas 
are aluminum or stainless steel...inherently explosion proof. 


@ Economical...normal air or gas consumption 5 cfh...operating 
pressure 5 psi... rotation 2 rpm. 


Then ask 
your American representative how the versatile GASCLOK 
can provide new metering accuracies and economies for you. 


fe AMERICAN 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Philadelphia 16, Penna. * Albany « Alhambra « Atlanta 
Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Chicago « Dallas * Denver * Erie * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha « Pittsburgh « San 
Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa * Wynnewood * IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, 
Ltd., Milton, Ontario *« Calgary * Edmonton « Regina 

SUPPLIERS TO THE GAS INDUSTRY for Ironcase, Tinned Steelcase, Aluminumcase and 
Welded Steelcase Meters « American-Westcott Orifice Meters * Instruments ¢ Reliance 
Regulators * Apparatus « Valves 
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Don't let ‘em 
take it away 


Alberta natural gas 
to New York state? 


Important action 


at FPC 


Transwestern's 
project details 


Let it snow, 
let it snow, etc. 


New appliances for 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas 


Things are looking up 


Liquid methane idea 
has impact 


More appliance 
good news 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Investor-owned electric utilities fight for ‘industrial freedom of speech’”’ 
Jan. 4 before FPC—basic issue: Can utilities battle government-owned 
competition with institutional advertising and charge costs to operating 
expenses. Gas utilities should watch with more than passing support and 
interest. 


That’s the plan of St. Lawrence Gas Co., sponsored by Consumers’ Gas Co. 

Toronto) and New York people. Over 12 towns between Massena and 
Ogdensburg would be served natural gas from Trans-Canada’s line, 
through Consumers’, by a crossing into the U. S. in the Cornwall-Massena 
vicinity. 


Hearings started Dec. 17 on the new Midwestern-Tennessee Gas applica- 
tions. Followed by two days first hearings on the proposed Transwestern 
Pipeline Co. project. Earlier, on Nov. 12, Paul Kayser told FPC that if 
the merger of E] Paso Natural and Pacific Northwest is denied, it would 
be highly impractical to operate the companies separately, “ ... and we 
would, in fact, make plans to dispose of the stock (of Pacific) ... it is 
just not practical to do it (operate the two companies separately) from 
our standpoint.” 

Will be 670 miles of 30-in. OD mainline—a 252-mile west Texas lateral 
and a 298-mile Panhandle lateral—with 2.8 trillion in reserves—deliveries : 
design, 300 MMcfd; peak, 350 MMcfd—compressor hp will total 40,940 
(35,000 hp mainline and 5940 hp in field boosters )—-cost: over $189 mil- 
lion—shooting at Nov. 59 completion. 


Following rigorous lab and field tests, temperature compensating domestic 
gas meters are being installed on the outside of some 300 new homes in 
a midwestern city with a pretty cold (over 6000 DDD & avg. min. of 7 
degrees F) climate. It is a limited program which has approval of the 
state regulatory body. Other cold-weather areas have also used them for 
outside-the-house commercial measurement. 


ALG and subsidiaries will market a gas-fired charcoal-type broiler; a gas- 
fired incinerator; and a forced-air, central, gas-fired furnace this year. In 
an advance research stage: a 25-ton gas-fired all-vear air conditioner; a 
100-ton gas-fired (steam turbine?) refrigeration unit; and a gas lamp 
for chicken brooder houses. 


According to GAMA, the over 550 manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment reported October was the best appliance delivery month since 
early 1956 with: 215,400 ranges; 428,000 space heating units; and 256,300 
water heaters going out. Other gas appliances did well, too. 


As the first tanker load of liquefied natural gas leaves for England, gas 
utilities in eastern U. S. are taking a long and long-range look. Utilities 
in the New York and New England areas are seriously studying the possi- 
bilities and economics. 


The gas refrigerator, long our sore spot, is making progress. RCA Whirl- 
pool met its goal in sales for 1958 and predicts gas refrigerator sales will 
increase by 50 per cent this year. They are very pleased with the growth 
and prospects of their full line of gas appliances. By 1960 they expect to 
have a new gas refrigerator that will penetrate to 25 per cent of the whole 
market in five years. 





Utilities tell us, 


“this one really 
works’ 


re MADE BY 
JOHNSON. wi UIAMS 

PALO ALTO 
FOR 
CHEMICA 


Ne 
AUFORNIA 
DRONITE 

MP AN 


Oronite Odorometer 


Gas companies say our | \dorometer is by far the best ORONITE ODORANTS. Oronite supplies the gas 


way to test odor character and intensity. It offers industry a complete line of dependable odorant prod 
utilities a simple means to check on the intensity of ucts. Knowing many appli¢ ations are different. Oro 


eas at given points in their system and keep accurate 
day-to-day records. Why not see a demonstration of 


the Odorometer ? Call any Oronite office 


nite is always willing to adapt odorant products to 
individual needs. Why not talk over your require 


ments with Oronite 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 2¢ 


SALES OFFICES e New York, Boston, W 


>, California 


mington, Chicago incinnat Cle 


veland 
Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Franc 


sco, Seattie 


Foreign Affiliate: California Chemical International, Inc San Francisco 
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Philadelphia Water Department Baltimore County Department of Public Works 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Towson, Maryland 


MCILROY 
FLUID NETWORK 


Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 


Used by leading utilities to Hyattsville, Maryland 





provide up-to-the-minute 
system analysis and 
to prove, in advance, plans 
for expansion and growth. 


STANDARD 


DEMARK 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Newark, New Jersey 








Southern California Gas Company Philadelphia Gas Works 
Los Angeles, California Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For information and a complete list of users of the McIlroy 
Fluid Network Analyzer, write to The Standard Electric Time 
Company, 89 Logan Street, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield , Massachusetts 
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Regulatory and Legislative Trends 


A COMMENTARY ON NATIONAL AND STATE DEVELOPMENTS BY AN EXPERT IN UTILITY LAW 


The Midwest muddle 


HE Federal Power Commission 
fe taken action to remove 
some confusion from the natural 
gas muddle in the Midwest. The 
good news is that FPC favors the 
importation of Canadian gas. It 
left the door open for new pipeline 
applications “conceived realistical- 
lv” even though it denied all com- 
peting proposals in the Midwestern 
FPC took a step 
away from chaos and in the direc- 
tion of cosmos. 


natural gas case. 


The United States needs Cana- 
dian gas and will obtain it when a 
surplus over Canada’s requirements 
has been developed. The proved re- 
coverable reserves of natural gas in 
the United States exceed 246 tril- 
lion cu ft, and the annual net pro- 
duction is more than 11 trillion cu 
ft. Today, there are unsatisfied de- 
mands for natural gas in the U. S., 
even though 30 million gas custom- 
ers paid a record combined gas bill 
of $4 billion last year. 

Hearings were started more than 
two years ago by competing pipe- 
lines for Midwest markets, so FPC 
expressed ‘profound regret” in 
denying approval to each of the 
FPC said that Midwest- 
ern Gas Transmission Co. failed to 


projects. 


prove a sufficient natural gas sup- 
ply, that Northern Natural Gas Co. 
did not under- 
ground storage project, that Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin Line Co. 
could not show economic feasibility 
of its entire project. 


prove a feasible 


Pipe 


FPC encour- 
aged the filing of new applications 
to meet its standards for certific- 
ates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity. The commission asserted 
that the portions of the 
voluminous evidence already before 
it could be 
to it. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission and 


usable 


utilized by reference 


Midwestern Gas Transmission com- 
panies have filed new applications 
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for a pipeline project to supply 360 
MMecf daily to public utility cus- 
tomers for resale in the Chicago- 
Gary area. In addition, Midwest- 
ern stated that it plans another ap- 
plication, which relies on Canadian 
gas, and will propose service to 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and part of 
Michigan. 


¢ Canadian gas 


FPC considers the importation 
of Canadian gas to be mutually 
beneficial. In denying Midwestern 
Gas Transmission’s original appli- 
cation, FPC said: 

“We think 
Canadian 


that, assuming the 
authorities eventually 
permit its export, Canadian gas 
should and inevitably will be made 
available to this and probably other 
areas of this country, to the mutual 
benefit of both United States pur- 
chasers and Canadian sellers. This 
of course would be consistent with 
the policies of cooperation and joint 
endeavor which have long charac- 
terized the relations of this nation 
and Canada not only in matters 
pertaining to the import and ex- 
port of natural gas but in our 
general economic relationships and 
matters of national defense as well. 
Even though for the reasons stated 
subsequently we cannot authorize 
the importation of Canadian gas 
at this time, we are confident that 
in due course, when more satisfac- 
tory commitments are made and 
supplies more adequately shown, we 
will find it 
its importation. 

“Likewise, we look with 
on the construction of 


possible to authorize 


favor 
large ca- 
pacity pipeline facilities for serving 
the growing needs of this area. 
Particularly well- 
founded project to serve the seem- 
ingly endless requirements of the 
Chicago market for both industrial 


desirable is a 


and space-heating gas. Also, ser- 


vice to the Duluth-Superior area is 
clearly indicated. In addition, the 
growing taconite 
northern 


industry in 
Minnesota is assuming 
considerable importance. Likewise 
desirous of additional gas supplies 
is the central Wisconsin region and 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
In other areas natural gas service 
is desired and can probably be sup- 
ported. 

“The rendition of the 
service on an efficient, stable, and 


needed 


economic basis for now and the 
future calls for a realistic appraisal 
by the parties of the market needs 
and an attempt to rationalize the 
service they can and are willing 
to render so as to eliminate un- 
necessary facilities and make the 
most economic and effective use 
of both facilities and gas supply. 
To this end, we think that inter- 
connections between the various 
projects may serve a useful pur- 
pose. The complementary use of 
Canadian and domestic supplies ap- 
pears to be desirable although not 


essential.” 


¢ The original Midwestern project 


FPC found virtues in the origi- 
nal Midwestern project, but noted 
that Trans-Canada did not have 
sufficient gas to supply Midwestern 
under its contract. FP 
that: 


declared 


we find that Trans-Canada 


has completed a pipeline project 
comprising a 34- to 20-in. pipeline 
extending 2304 from the 
border of the province of Alberta 


to Montreal in Quebec with a ¢a- 


miles 


pacity at its western terminus of 
approximately 750 MMcf per day. 
Within 
gathered and will be delivered to 
facilities by Al- 
berta Gas Trunkline Co. Ltd. It 
is proposed that a 48-mile, 24-in 
lateral extend from Trans-Canada’s 


Alberta the gas will be 


Trans-Canada’s 





pipeline at a point near Winnipeg 
to the point of interconnection with 
Midwestern at Emerson 


“Midwestern’s 


agreement with 


Trans-Canada provides that upon 


receipt of necessary authorization, 
a firm 25-year contract will be ex 
MMef 
The rate will 
ommodity charge of 20 


ecuted for the sale of 204 
per day 73 psia 
include 
cents Met throughout the 25 
year tern monthly demand 
charge of $2.20 for the first five 
year This rate will be in 
per Mcf 

Midwestern does not obtain a cer 
tificate by Ne 1, 1958. The agree 


ment al yrovides that Midwestern 


Dero 


creased | one cent 


preterential right to 


purch additional 204 


shall 
MMecf 
be negotiated, 
permit has been issued 
and Gas Conservation 
Alberta to remove gas 
and a permit 


ved from the Board 
OoOmmMissionel to con- 
nterprovincial pipeline, 

the re ( | 1 e t 
le quire anadian expo a 
thorizatiol a lot vet been re 
celver 
1955 


Trade 


Min ster 


ommerce for ¢ 


torme} 


anada, 
t ‘action’ would be 
lennessee obtained an 

from the United 


iently there Vas 


f administration in Canada 
Ministe ap 


(ommission 


Prime 


energy resources 
the exportation of 
He anno inced that no 
export permit would be issued until 
Commi nn had rendered 
report 


¢ 


“Short! suance of 


belore tne Is 
opinion the Canadian authori 
nade available t 
the Roval Commission 
recently. The report ree 
that | r dated 
1955, from the former 
Trade an Commerce 
t be con 
effect,’ and 


which Trans- 


no longer of 
application 


Pipe Lines Ltd may make 
+ ? 


iture for a license with 


o such export he considered 


merits.’ waiter the report 


states that th ommendation is 


based on the f that Canadian 


natural ga 


requiremen 


12 


er than the amount of gas reserves 
Trans-Canada has under contract 
and that the Commission is of the 
view that the action contemplated 
by the letter of Sept. 28, 1955, 
should not be taken. 

“The report of the Royal Com- 
mission, of course, does not alter 
based on 
While 
permission from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to export gas, and further 
authority from the Province of Al- 


berta are absolutely 


our decision which is 


Trans-Canada’s gas supply. 


essential, we 


would not delay issuance of our 
certificate until Trans-Canada ob- 
tains these authorizations. Where 
the basic difficulty lies is that it has 
not been shown that Trans-Canada 
will be able to satisfy Canadian 
market 


requirements of Midwestern.” 


requirements and also the 


¢ Direct industrial sales of gas 


The direct sales proposed by Mid- 
western to steel companies in the 
Chicago-Gary area were declared 
by FPC » a detriment to con- 
sumers there and against the pub- 
lic interest. FPC gave these rea- 
sons: 

“A large part of the evidence in 
this proceeding is concerned with 
the Chicago-Gary market. This re- 
sults from Midwestern’s proposal to 
sell gas in the amount of 115 MMef 
directly to United States 
Steel and Inland Steel in this area. 


Furthermore, in Docket No. G-9966 


per day 


Natural as a part of its proposed 
system expansion discussed here- 


inafter would have increased its 


system daily design sales capacity 
by 487,620 Mcf per day. Of this 
increased capacity it proposed to 
sell 115 MMcf per day to Peoples 
and NIPSCO for resale to U. S. and 
Inland Steel, making this part of 
Natural’s application in Docket No. 
G-9966 competitive with Midwest- 
ern’s proposal 

“Both Natural and 


presented extensive evidence of the 


Midwestern 


need for additional supplies of nat- 
iral gas in the Chicago-Gary area. 
Natural’s evidence shows that the 
three large distribution companies 
in the Chicago-Gary area, Peoples, 
NIPSCO and Northern Illinois Gas 
Co., require an additional 535 MMef 
in peak-day supplies over a three- 
year period exclusive of firm steel 
deliveries. The requirement is ex- 
tended over a three-year period be- 


cause gas-burning equipment could 
not be attached at a more rapid 
rate. 

“Peoples, NIPSCO and the staff 
strongly oppose Midwestern’s pro- 
posed direct sale to the steel com- 
They point out that such 
very 


panies. 
direct 
large and important off-peak sales 
made by Peoples and NIPSCO to 
the steel companies. Approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of Peoples’ and 
NIPSCO’s total annual sales are to 
the steel companies. Peoples’ total 
sales to U. S. Steel were 13,630,655 
Mecf in 1955 and 12,401,194 Mef in 
1956, with revenues in excess of $4 
million for each year. NIPSCO’s 
steel sales totaled 3,463,696 Mcf in 
1955 and 5,097,618 Mcf in 1956, 
with revenues of $1,368,906 in 1955 


would displace 


sales 


and over $2 million in 1956. In the 
case of U. S. Steel, Midwestern’s 
proposed direct sale would displace 
average daily over 40 
MMef made by Peoples and NIPSCO, 
or over 57 per cent of Midwestern’s 


sales of 


total proposed annual sale to U. S. 
Steel. The steel sales are important 
to the distributors, for such inter- 
ruptible sales improve the load 
factors to the benefit of the low 
load factor commercial and _ do- 
mestic consumers. It is indicated 
that loss of the steel sales might 
require the distributing companies 
to raise their rates. 

“It is evident that Midwestern’s 
proposal to make direct sales to the 


steel] companies is not consistent 


with the public convenience and 


necessity. Further discussion will 
be unnecessary, for as previously 
mentioned, Midwestern has now en- 
tered into agreements with Peoples, 
NI'PSCO and Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. to sell 260 MMcef of gas per day 
to those companies, including gas 
for resale to the steel companies, 
and this would involve an expan- 
sion of Midwestern’s pipeline ca- 
pacity. Midwestern’s application 
remains defective, for we could not 
impose a condition in a grant of 
completely different 
without the addition of 


further evidence and the protection 


certificate for a 


project 


to other parties afforded by a hear- 
ing.” 
¢ Northern’s storage project 

FPC said that Northern Natu- 


ral’s proof was inadequate for its 
Continued on page 36 
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\ Is 
pinboard programming 


saves 95% of manual 


computation time! 


Burroughs 


electronic digital computer 


Users of Burroughs E101 low-cost digital computers report average time savings of 20 to | over desk cal- 
culators and other manual devices... plus superior accuracy. Savings in calculating time trees technical 
talent for more creative jobs ... ensures better design... allows fuller employment of laboratory facilities... 
bigger work loads. Simplified pinboard programming can be mastered in a matter of hours. Problem solving 
capacity is further extended by optional PUNCHED PAPER TAPE INPUT/OUTPUT equipment and 
the NEW PUNCHED CARD INPUT unit, for direct computer processing of punched card files. For 
brochure, write ElectroData Division, Pasadena, California 


®)} Burroughs Corporation 
Ld “NEW DIMENSIONS in electronics and data processing systems” 
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are using TEX-TUBE 
Electric-Resistance-Welded 
Line Pipe i 


1503 NORTH POST OAK ROAD « HOUSTON, TEXAS 


*Tex-Tube Pipe, available in sizes 
7” thru 6%" O.D., is being used 
in 20 states and 10 foreign countries. 
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T ECHNICAL 7 RENDS 


Free radicals 

In this era when technology is 
inserting itself more and more into 
everyday life and conversation, it 
is helpful to have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the various tech- 
nical concepts or develepments that 
are receiving the attention of the 
may at any time 
important factor in 
one’s own business. For instance, 
it is interesting to know that free 
radicals are not political or social 
agitators that have escaped re- 
straint but are, rather, fragments 
of matter that may be extremely 
important to our progress. 


scientists and 
become an 


Free radicals are atoms. or 
groups of atoms, or parts of mole- 
cules, that are unstable and ready 
to combine to form the stable com- 
pounds that are familiar to us. For 
instance, there can be sodium and 
chlorine which, if com- 
bined, would form common salt; or 
hydrogen and hydroxyl radicals, 
the building blocks of water. In 
our normal environment their life 
in the uncombined state is very 
short. The existence of free radi- 
cals has been known for some time 
but, as one writer has put it, “the 
extent of ignorance on the subject 
is still vast.” It is known that they 
are momentarily present in flames, 
the earth’s atmosphere, and or- 
ganic matter including the human 
body. The problem is to capture 
or produce them and to preserve 
them so that they cen be studied. 
It is believed that they release en- 
ergy when they combine and also 
may, by their combination, promote 
other reactions. Therefore they 
might under controlled conditions 
be a source of heat or power, or 
they might have a catalytic effect 

—both general effects being of in- 
terest to the gas industry. 

Free radicals have been pro- 
duced and “frozen” in the labora- 
tory by passing gases through a 
high-voltage electrical discharge 
and immediately impinging on a 


radicals 
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surface cooled by liquid helium. In 
this manner they can be preserved 
for hours and their behavior 
watched as recombination takes 
place. 

They have not been neglected by 
space propulsion engineers. It is 
thought that free radicals exist in 
space and if the space ship could 
carry a catalyst that would pro- 
mote their combination, the energy 
released could be used for propul- 
sion. Recent experiments have in- 
dicated that an oxide of nitrogen 
may be such a catalyst. 


Measurement of thickness 


Anyone interested in measuring 
the thickness of anything from 
one-hundredth of a micro-inch to 
several inches, will find valuable 
information in a National Bureau 
of Standards Circular 585 entitled 
“The Measurement of Thickness.” 
This circular was issued early in 
1958. It contains 67 pages of de- 
scriptive material covering some 
140 different instruments; also a 
bibliography of references, a lim- 
ited list of suppliers, and a de- 
tailed methods, 
applications and trade names cov- 
ered in the text. 

It deals primarily with thick- 
ness measurement of walls, sheets 
and coatings, and includes thick- 
ness (ordinarily referred to as di- 
ameter) of wires and threads. It 
non-de- 
structive, and direct and indirect 
methods. It classifies methods as 
mechanical, electrical, 
magnetic, optical, X-ray, and ra- 
dioactive 


index of gauges, 


covers destructive and 


chemical, 


Ranges, ac- 
curacies, advantages and limita- 
The reader 
will be amazed at the ingenuity 
and diversification of the many 
devices and methods. 

This circular may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost 
of 50 cents. 


radiation. 


tions are discussed. 


By GUY CORFIELD 


California 
offshore drilling 

Oil and natural gas reserves 
offshore from the southern Cali- 
fornia coast have been estimated 
by Chase Manhattan Bank to be 
8 billion bbl of oil and 2 trillion 
cu ft of gas. Mechanical and 
technical problems of drilling and 
production in the Pacific are gen- 
erally more difficult than those of 
the Gulf Coast because the ocean 
bottom drops off rapidly along 
California and some operations 
will be at depths of 200 ft or 
more. Nevertheless drilling is 
proceeding, with both island and 
platform installations. 

Richfield Oil Co., for instance, 
has created a 3-acre island, 2700 
ft offshore, approached by a 
causeway. Richfield expects, by 
directional drilling, to reach all of 
its 1175-acre lease. 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. and 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. have 
jointly installed a massive 3-deck 
permanent drilling platform 2 
offshore in water 110 ft 
deep. It was constructed in San 
Diego, towed to the site, and put 
in place by a large crane-carry- 
ing barge and anchored to the 
ocean bottom with 
tected legs. The main deck is 110 
ft square and 50 ft above water. 
It is drilling 25 
wells, two at a time. Wells will 
be slanted to cover the 9-square 
mile lease. Incidentally, to indi- 
cate the financial “gamble,” the 
lease from the State $7.25 
million, and the State will receive 


miles 


caisson-pro- 


designed for 


cost 


one-eighth of the production. 

Crews and light supplies are 
transported by helicopter which 
lands on an additional small plat- 
form cantilevered to the side of 
the main structure. Drilling op- 
erations will be electrically pow- 
ered through a 3-conductor cable 
transmitting 3500 kva or 4500 hp 
at 16,500 v. 





NOW...a NEW 
ACSI 


7 >— DOUBLE PRESSURE CHAMBER 


TAPPING MACHINE... 





... with these all-new features! 
‘NEW! power operator (air or electric) 


NEW! nylon boring bar guide 


; NEW! ground key by-pass 
Y pig: rigid chain mounting device 


use it by hand or with power operator 


MUELLER co. 
DECATUR. ILL. 





WASHINGTON 


By NEIL REGEIMBAL 
GAS Washington Bureau 


Quiet pessimism replaces optimism 


fgets BTLE change is in 
evidence among Washington 
gas industry officials and spokes- 
men aS a new year starts in the 
nation’s capital 

The lawyers, lobbyists, represen- 
tatives and others who have been 
fighting the gas battles 


here for years have traded in their 


industry 


normal optimistic energetic spirit 
ot this time of vear for a new cloak 
of quiet pessimism. 

Instead of 


that 


the smirking secrecy 
usually accompanies the pre- 
congressional] trad- 


ing, these industry experts are con- 


jockeying and 


centrating on and talking about 


complicated legalistic maneuvers 
within the framework of existing 
procedures. 
Instead of b 
usual secrets and obviously planted 
trial with the 
drive to draft new legislation, the 


ibbling over with the 


balloons connected 


Washington gas industry is shak- 
ing its collective head and morosely 
yoing through the motions without 
conviction. 

At a time when there would nor 
mally be three or 


new leyislation to 


four drafts of 
free gas pro- 
ducers or at least set limits on the 
control, there are only vague and 
unconvincing promises that “moves 
are being made.” 
Even the gas bill 
usually 


opponents, 
vocally anticipating every 
move of the industry and ready well 
ahead of time to counter every play, 
are ignoring the subject with ap- 
parent complete confidence that 
they would be free this year to con- 
centrate on other matters. 

In addition, the industry stands 
a good chance of going down to de- 
feat on the major problems of de- 
pletion allowance and _ legislative 
guides for the Federal Power Com- 
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mission to use in its growing con- 
trol functions. 

Not all of the gas bill supporter: 
have given up, 


despite the over- 


whelmingly gloomy outlook, how 


ever. A vigorous drive was unde} 


way in December to have an earlie) 


White House decision reversed and- 


get the President to come out early 
and forcefully in favor of the pi in- 
ciple of 


freeing independent pro 


ducers from utility-type controls, 


as he has done on occasion in pre 
vious vears. 

Talk is circulating of writing into 
the measure a sweeping “coal 
amendment” which would give the 
coal producers and unions not only 
the restrictions on direct pipeline 


“dump” sales to industrial con- 
sumers which they sought last year, 
but also some of the other changes 
Natural 


Nave UNSUCCeSS- 


in administration of the 
Gas Act that they 
fully demanded for many years. 

A “trade out” in the depletion al- 
lowance was also talked of by a few 
that the 
loss of a few points on depletion by 


proponents on the theory 


a gas producer would be more than 
offset by a strong measure freeing 
them from most federal controls. 
There were also efforts to tie a 
gas bill to a trade for pro-labor 
votes during any future labor legis- 
lation 


campaigns, for appropria- 


tions, and for a wide variety of 
other log-rolling efforts. 
For the 


desperation 


most part, these were 
proposals and 
istic in the extreme. 

best bet for 


leyislation this year at 


unreal- 
The one producer 
this point 
seems to rest on its being included 
in a bill which is now being put to- 
yether to define the Federal Power 
Commission’s 


authority to grant 


temporary certificates for natural 
vas pipeline projects. 

This legislation would be an out 
vrowth of the breakdown of a 
investigating subcommittee 
FPC’s 


these 


House 


probe of past practices in 
certificates. Al- 


were earlier 


granting 
though there indica 
that the stafl 
investigators were loaded for bear 
after 
FPC records, the probe died afte) 


tions subcommittee 


weeks of digging through 
only a half a day when FPC chair 
man Jerome K. Kuykendall took an 
obviously prepared course. 

He admitted that the original law 
was unclear, that perhaps the com 
mission had been overstepping its 
submit 


bounds, and that it would 


remedial legislation to clarify the 
question. 

This ended the probe tage, but 
appears now to be far short of the 
end of the controversy 

A section of the Natural Gas Act 
added in 1942 says the FPC ‘may 
temporary 


issue a certificate in 


cases of emergency, to assure 


maintenance of adequate ervice or 
to serve particular customers, with- 
out notice of hearing, pending a de- 
termination of an application for a 
certificate.” 

Kuykendall that the 
FPC has for the past 16 years in- 


admitted 


terpreted the section broadly. He 
and the commission he rules indi- 
cate they are in favor of legislation 
which will simply reinforce their 
past practices and in effect broaden 
their legal powers to grant emer- 
gency temporary certificates. 
There are, however, 


many con- 


gressmen who react violently to 
this type of measure, and will move 
to tighten up use of the provision. 


Continued on page 118 
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‘¢ 


Florida corrosion conference and short course 


IAMI, one of the few major 
l urban centers left in the 


country without natural gas, was 
the scene of the 1958 corrosion con- 


ference and hort course, jointly 
ponsored by the Miami and Jack 
National 


Engi- 


, , 
onville ections of the 


| eciation ot ( orrosion 
During the five-day meeting 


Vo 10-14 


ented, and three round table dis- 


19 papers were pre- 


cussions were held. Several of these 
were of mm st to those in the gas 
industry, and will be brie fly re- 
viewed or abstracted here. The first 
prese nted, oT particular inter- 

e in attendance, outlined 

the coming of natural gas to the 


Viami ared 


The natural gas pipeline 
from Texas to Florida 
By Joseph Frink, 


The Houston Corp., Miami 


ry 
| HE long-awaited natural gas 
pipeline from Texas to Florida was 
physically started in September 
1958 and is scheduled for comple- 
1959. Present plans call 
for 2600 miles of mainline from Mc- 
Allen, Texas, to Cutler, Fla., to- 
gether with many miles of laterals 


tion July 1, 


in Florida to serve major and mi- 
nor cities and large industrial in- 
Many of the initial le- 
gal and financial problems of the 
two originating companies were 
largely solved by the formation of 
the single company, the Houston 


tallations. 


Corp., to carry out the project, and 
attention could then be turned to 
the solution of engineering prob- 
lems. 

Existing gas distribution facili- 
ties were purchased in nine Florida 
cities. Plans are now being comple- 
ted for the expansion and moderni- 

ation of these systems, as well as 
for the construction of facilities in 


18 


a number of other communities. 
Right-of-way problems for a lit- 
tle over 100 miles of the line were 
greatly simplified by laying it along 
the eastern edge of the Sunshine 
State Parkway, thereby eliminating 
hundreds of crossings, obtaining a 
large section of right-of-way on a 
instrument, furnishing an 
unexpected bit of revenue to the 


single 


Parkway, and occupying space 
which was serving no useful eco- 
nomic purpose. 

The effects which the coming of 
natural gas will have on the every- 
day life of the population of this 
area are not difficult to predict by 
comparison with other areas. It is 
to be expected that the same appli- 
ances will achieve the same popu- 
larity, with due allowance being 
made for differences in climate. The 
impact upon industry is less obvi- 
ous, and gives promise of being 
much more dramatic; Florida has 
a very large supply of natural water 

a commodity which is giving 
trouble in many areas by being in 
short supply. When the opportunity 
develops to couple this resource 
with a good supply of low-cost 
energy, in the form of natural gas, 
it may be expected that many in- 
dustries will begin to move in. 

Another feature of interest is 
that this will be the first line of its 
length to be entirely wrapped with 
polyethylene tape for corrosion pro- 
tection. The mainline alone will use 
42 million sq ft of tape—enough 
for a foot-wide strip from Nome to 
New York and back! The ease of 
application of this product is ex- 
pected to materially reduce the cost 
of the line, and, with correct back- 
filling practices being followed, it 
is expected to outlast other coating 
systems. 

With a surface wrapping of this 
quality, cathodic protection of the 
line should be very easy. In the 


By MARSHALL E. PARKER 


known corrosive areas, plans are 
being made to install cathodic pro- 
tection almost as soon as the line 
is laid; sections in higher resistiv- 
ity soil will be protected later. 
(Abstract of a paper presented 
at the Forida Corrosion Conference 
and Short Course, Nov. 12, 1958) 


Highlights from 
some of the papers 


wa i HE beginning corrosion engi- 
neer—and some who have been at 
it for quite a while—can find out 
more of what really goes one around 
a pipeline by spending a few hours 
with a box full of dirt (salted if 
necessary), an instrument, a pair 
of electrodes, some odd bits of va- 
rious metals, and a couple of flash- 
light cells, than he can by days of 
arguments about where to put the 
electrode.”—M. C. Miller, Ebasco 


Services Inc. 


** | NOCULATION of a corrosion 
cell with sulfate-reducing (anaero- 
bic) bacteria changes the distribu- 
tion of both potential and current; 
but, even more significantly, it 
changes the surface or contact re- 
sistance—often by a factor of ten 
to one. There is usually more 
change at the anode than at the 
cathode.”—Dr. R. F. Hadley, Sun 
Pipe Line Co. 


**BacrERIAL corrosion can be 
nullified by cathodic protection; the 
current required may be very high, 
as high as 25 to 30 milliamperes per 
square foot; but the hysteresis is 
terrific, and, after protection is 
achieved, current demand may be 
as low as 0.2 milliampere per 
square foot.”—Dr. Hadley 
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Here's additional flexibility in hydraulic drives 


‘ 


New Berry Pump designed for 
direct coupling to prime mover 


The new Berry lraulic Pumps of- 


ler maximum ency in operation 
ol ! ind her auxiliaries tor ay ) r i Inder 


Available \\ 21 standard gear . 10% | 11) l Hus, pow- 


ratios in four basic sizes, this series of r cal upp 1ultaneously to 


pumps nay ( rect coupled te i separately Mroll | 1 lor cooling 
| . B Gal ] 
wide variet t prime movers This jacket water, gas and lube oil, and a 


fourth fluid mo 


eliminates 1} t ol belt drives and tor powering the wate! 


per its use smallest. most eco- pump or some other auniliary 
: - ' 

omical pump consistent with the sys- ‘ ‘ 

n P ‘ : Complete Berry pump/motor “pack- 

tem requirements 93 ; : # 

‘ we units for the eas industry offer 


NO WASTED POWER—There is no the safety required for operation in 
wasted horsepower no loss of effi- hazardous locations proven dependa- 
ciency in power transmission from the — bility and maximum efficiency. Write 


compressor shaft ‘r prime drive for complete information 


BERRY HYDRAULICS 





CHECK THESE FEATURES 
OF THE NEW BERRY PUMPS 


21 standard gear ratios in 4 basic sizes 
Design input or output speeds from 250 
to 1750 rpm 

Capacities from 60 to 240 gpm 

Proven in service 

Pump and gearhead built in one inte 
grated unit 

Up to 4 independent circuits operating 
from one pump 

Can be manifolded to fit your require 
ments 

Belt drive eliminated no wasted 
horsepower 

Complete safety in hazardous locations 


A diz 181 n of Olli €? Tyrone Gc »r poration 


General sales office: Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa—Southern sales office and plant: Corinth 1, Miss 
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News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemica 


CHERRY 


6” pipe made from Geon is used to deliver water from cov 
Orlando I orida 


supplive s 


Company 


ex a 
; eS, 


raw materials 








ling tower on ninth floor of the Cherry Plaza Hotel, 


Scott-Smith Corporation, Miami, was the installation contractor. B.F.Goodrich Chemical 


the Geon rigid vinyl material only. 


Contractor tells how pipe of Geon 
pays off for air conditioning job 


When this hotel added air conditioning, 
lightweight pipe made from Geon rigid 
vinyl really paid off. The contractor re 
ports that only two men were needed 
to install the piping. He also reports that 
solvent cementing the pipe speeded com 
pletion of the entire operation far faster 
than originally expected 

In addition, the contractor expects 
future advantages because pipe of Geon 
is not subject to corrosion. Calcium car 
bonate won't adhere to Geon—eliminat 
ing a major cause of friction drop and 


B.E Goodrich 


pump overloading. Another advantage: 
savings in friction loss by use of Geon 
pipe permitted selection of a size smaller 
than ordinarily specified on jobs like this. 

Conduit or pipe made from Geon offers 
high tensile and impact strength, too. 
It’s another example of the way Geon 
polyvinyl material can make possible 
new or improved products. For informa- 
tion, write Dept. LM-1, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


B. F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 
GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMCN colors 
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New International 460 Utility tractor 


. SMOOTH 


6-CYLINDER 
POWER 


with brawn to match! 


Add new Multi-Range 6-cylinder power to International’s 
traditional built-in brawn... you literally step into a new 
world of utility tractor performance! 

Here’s sensationally SMOOTH power, virtually vibra- 
tion-free, to lessen operator fatigue and thus step up daily 
output. It’s economical power, because new Multi-Range 
design delivers remarkable fuel economy at every load 
range. It’s flexible power, with instant governor response 
to load demand at any engine speed from 900 to 1,800 
rpm. And it’s power, balanced with built-in brawn, that 
delivers over 48 drawbar horsepower for the widest range 
of heavy-duty utility tractor work. 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate the new 460 Utility 
. or others in the complete International line, 12.8 to 
72.5 bare engine hp. For free catalog, or name of your 
nearest IH dealer, write International Harvester Com- 
pany, Dept. G-1, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


&. See Your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Dealer 


International Harvester Company products pay for them- 


selves in use —Farm 1 
Nheel 1 


Gasoline, Diesel, or LP Gas—New 
Multi-Range 6-cylinder engines for the 
International 460 Utility—gasoline, Die- 
sel, LP Gas—deliver 61 hp at the fly- 
wheel, 48 at the drawbar. 


aA 


Built-in brawn means tractor strength and stamina to handle 
big buckets on heavy-duty International Pippin or International 
Wagner backhoes—sizes for trenching to grade 10, 1242, or 
13% feet deep. 


New Fast Reverser Unit speeds up shuttle-type operations 
In each of five gears, the reverse speed is 22 per cent faster 
than the forward speed in that gear 








A. Standby pilot—tubing to manifold. Only 


100 btu/hr 
means a really cool oven 


B. Igniter pilot 


tubing to oven control. Operates only when 
the oven is used 


Good size flame means positive igniting 
and easy installing. 


C. Lightning-fast vapor-pressure thermal system powers the 
gas valve. Flexible capillary cuts the mounting cost. 


= 











FLAME MASTER Automatic Pilot 


ENDS "TWO-WAY" STRETCH / 


No more red buttons to push, no more strings to pull! 
No more service calls to re-light pilots. Here’s a new type 
Robertshaw automatic oven pilot, that women will look 
for and demand. 

It’s a big feature that dealer salesmen will push on 
1959 gas ranges. 


The FLAME MASTER automatic pilot is an entirely new 
type for ovens and broilers. It’s powered by a vapor-pres- 
sure thermal system that’s lightning-fast. And its fwo- 
stage pilot ends the need for push buttons and pull strings. 


Used in combination with the Robertshaw BJ oven con- 
trol, this new /ow-cost automatic pilot is the perfect answer 
to the automatic ignition requirement. 


It costs less than conventional automatic pilots. And 
it costs less to install flexible capillary between the 
valve and the pilot. You can mount the valve upside 
down if you like . . . and there’s no critical positioning 


of the pilot assembly. 


Trouble free, long life is assured by Robertshaw and 
you'll know why when you see this new FLAME MASTER 
automatic blue flame pilot. The design is simple and 
trouble-free. And the components have been time and 
field-proven in millions of gas appliance controls 

Write today for bulletin RT-867. Robertshaw Thermostat 


Division, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, Young- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 
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The J-30 


Nidth over crawlers 
Crawler length, U.C 

Overall length ... 

Width of crawler st 

Weight 

Ground bearing pre 

Cuts trench 13” to 

Principal applications 

t drainage, utilities, gather 


eptic tanks, leach beds 


The J-40 


Width over crawlers 

Crawler length, C.C 

Overall length .... 

Width of crawler shoe 

Weight ... approx. 18,800 Ibs 

Ground bearing pressure ......... 5.6 psi 

Cuts trench 1712” to 30” wide, to 5’ 6” deep 

Principal applications: trench up to 30” wide 
pipelines, waterlines, drainage, irriga 


tion, sewer lines, utilities 


with the basic Cleveland characteristic. 








CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 





... revolutionary new 


LE 


_..World’s finest 


V conveyor ... provides maximum 
clearance under digging wheel rims 
...allows higher heaped loads with- 
out clogging ... provides constant 
elevating angle for faster, higher 
spoil discharge... reduces rolling 
and tumbling...has stronger tor- 
sion-free construction ... employs 
huskier, longer-lived bearings. 


AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR SHIFT... oper- 
ator controls hydraulic shifting and 
positioning of conveyor...digs past 
poles, trees, shrubs... places spoil 
where needed... a// without leav- 
ing seat, without interrupting 
other operations. 


DUAL INDEPENDENT CONVEYOR DRIVE 
... identical, self-contained hydraulic 
motor and planetary gear drives in 
each head-pulley eliminate all con- 
veyor chains and sprockets...reduce 
belt slippage and wear... furnish 
operator fingertip control of con- 
veyor belt direction and speed (215- 
1,000 fpm) independent of all 
other operations. 


conveyor 


trencher crawlers 


FINEST CRAWLERS ON ANY TRENCHER 
...employ double flanged wheels, 
rollers and sprockets with wide- 
spaced teeth...drives on each end of 
112" dia. hardened pins... com- 
pletely eliminates pockets for dirt, 
stones, etc.... eliminates take-up 
devices... gives greater track 
stability ... lengthens wear life... 
sprockets, wheels and idlers ride on 
sealed ball or roller bearings requir- 
ing only 200-hour lubrication ...a 
tremendously long-lived, trouble- 
free, easy-rolling crawler track. 


BIG 16°x3” HYDRAULIC STEERING BRAKES 
...controlled by suspended-type foot- 
pedals... provide simple easy steer- 
ing and maneuvering. 


HYDRAULIC CRUMBING SHOE... now, 
crumbing shoe advantages (clean- 
ing, grading) are practical even in 
crowded digging... Cleveland's 
hydraulic shoe control (optional, 
extra) pivots shoe back and up to 
allow setting wheel to required 
depth at walks, drives, underground 
obstructions, etc. 


Engine, Hoist, Wheel, Shoe, Conveyor Speed—Direction—Shift, Crawlers 


...Every Operation Controlled at Operator's Seat. 


Good 


strallod at ar y+ ln anni 
controlled at operator’s seat 


The CLEVELAND TRENCHER Co. 


, Everywhere 


Pioneers of the Modern Trencher 


20100 St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 





One eye on the budget, 


Budget and schedule are key factors in the successful com- 
pletion of most gas main and pipeline projects. United 
Engineers is at its best in handling or participating in 
Distribution Department projects where costs and time 
schedules must be tightly controlled. We offer engineering, 
construction, construction supervision, and inspection 
services. Our forces and functions are flexible, adjusting 
to meet your needs. 

Our extensive gas industry background and our many 
new projects for clients previously served speak for the 
caliber of our performance. We invite you to share and 


profit from our 75 years’ experience. 


UNITED ENGI 


ri noew - , Jt 


the other on the clock 





United Engineers Offers— 


Experience in Design 

Seventy-five years in gas industry construction 
Efficient Apparatus and Processes 

Through constant research to develop thermal and 
catalytic apparatus and processes for gas production 
Economical Construction 

A big, well-organized force for natural and manu- 
factured gas production work 

Experience in Operation 

A highly skilled plant operations staff to obtain most 
efficient results from apparatus 
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Now there’s a Superior aluminum case meter to meet every 
domestic requirement...the 175, the 250 and the 340 cfh sizes 
.and each size gives you: 


Long-term accuracy built right in...slow movement... 
jig-assembled precision mechanism...sturdy cast table, 
always rigid...and a weather-resistant case. 


Easy Maintenance, whether it’s adjusting the tangent 
through the handy access in the top... removing for easy 
access to the valves...or lifting out the valve table with the 
entire inner movement, simply loosening a few screws 
makes everything accessible. 


| High Customer Appeal ...clean-cut and modern in 
appearance, these new aluminum case meters have been 
favorably received by utility customers everywhere. 
Find out how this advanced-design meter will fit into your 
planning. Send for bulletin 1150...or take advantage of 
Superior’s nationwide sales and service by phoning the 
representative nearest you. 





SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y 


A ARY ( 





Superior’s 16 features: 


Slow movement saves wear * Simple seam easily sealed 
Easy-access table * Remove top without disturbing index 

Readily accessible valve seat * Gaskets stay resilient 

Entire mechanism on lift-out table 
Sintered bearings oiled for life * Smooth arm operation 
{ccurately-controlled diaphragm *« Handy carrying lugs 
Easy access for calibration « Stacks solidly 
Index removable from front * Modern appearance 


Conforms to'A.G.A. standardization 





Why FISHER Service Regulators are 


Emergency Relief 
Valve Post 


Assures relief valve SERIES 


action under all emer- 

gency conditions. (Patent ba -_ ! OO Turbo-booster Tube 

Pending) Gives unusually fine regu- 
\ lation and flow charac- 


SERVICE eristics. 
REGULATORS 
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Weather and Bug 
Proof Vent 


Large capacity for relief Flange Type Union 
purposes. Stainless steel ; Permits full 360° rotation 
ity Internal ; . 
stabilizer. “ omy terna of diaphragm assembly Hi-Tensile Iron Body 
eet Vaive . in relation to regulator 34” to 114” sizes. Available 
Meets all requirements of body. (Just loosen 2 also with safety cutoff 
ASA B31.1.8 Code. flange bolts) valve. 


SERIES S100-1—Standard House Service Regu- 
lator in 34”, 1”, 114” and 14” sizes. Inlet pressures 
up to 100 psi. Various outlet pressure ranges and vent 
arrangements available. 


SERIES S102-4 —Safety Type House Service 
Regulator with full capacity relief valve. This assem- 
bly capable of preventing downstream pressure from 
rising above safe levels even though the regulator sec- 
tion should. be caused to fail in the wide open position. 
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the most widely accepted in the Industry 


Completely rotatable—ful! 360° rotation of diaphragm 
assembly in relation to regulator body. 


) Full capacity internal relief on $102 and $106 
Series—built-in relief valve automatically opens should the house 
service pressure exceed a safe value. 


Available in 4 vent sizes—'”, 96”, 2” and 34” FPT 
venting available for the utmost in vent piping flexibility. 


Fisher Series $100 regulators have unusu- 
ally fine regulation and flow characteristics 
due to a new type turbo-booster tube. The 
range of capacities in the $100 Series meets 
all house service requirements with straight- 


line constant pressure control. 


Fisher has built an improved aircraft two- 
bolt flange type union connection between 
body and diaphragm assembly. This means 


you can disassemble the $100 easily. Valve 


SERIES S104-Safety Type House Service Regu- 
lator with auxiliary valve to close off flow completely 


discs and orifices are renewable without 
breaking any pipe joints. In addition, you 
simply loosen the two bolts to rotate the 
diaphragm assembly to any desired position 


with respect to the body. 

The Fisher $100 is rapidly becoming the 
most used house service regulator in America. 
A complete, descriptive, illustrated bulletin 


on the Fisher $100 is yours for the asking. 
Write today for Bulletin Number P-S100. 


SERIES S106-4 — Safety Type House Service 


Regulator with auxiliary valve to close off completely 


in event inlet pressure falls too low, or the flow rate 
is excessive. Manually reset to resume service. 


in event inlet pressure falls too low. Manually reset 
to resume service. The full capacity relief valve pre- 
vents downstream pressures from rising above safe 
levels even though the regulator section should be 
caused to fail in the wide open position. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa/Woodstock, Ontario/London, England 


SINCE 1880 
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Three big reasons why 


MODERN CAST IRON 


is best for underground mains 


Cast iron is the only underground gas main 
material that combines the dependability of a 
century of service with the modern features 
needed by gas utilities today. Here are 3 big 
reasons for specifying modern cast iron pipe: 


1. LONG LIFE 

Laid 121 years ago by America’s first gas com- 
pany —the Gas Light Co. of Baltimore—this 10” 
cast iron main is serving its successor, Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co. Fifty-nine American gas 
utilities are using cast iron mains today that 
they installed over a century ago. Modern cast 
iron pipe has a tensile strength over 50°; greater 
than those older mains, with more uniform wall 
thicknesses. Cast iron pipe installed today will 
perform economically 100 years from now. 


2. BOTTLE-TIGHT JOINTS 

Atomic explosion tests at Los Alamos failed to 
disturb the bottle-tight seal of cast iron pipe 
mechanical joints. Vibration, washouts and 
heavy top loads are successfully withstood by 
modern cast iron mains with mechanical joints. 
The inside design of the joint permits deflection 
of the pipe during and after installation. 


3. EASE OF INSTALLATION 

Pipe laying and backfilling go faster. No bulky 
jointing equipment is required, and shorter 
lengths facilitate construction in congested areas. 
Utility work crews are familiar with cast iron 
pipe and know what equipment to take on the 
job. Maintenance and repair problems are sim- 
plified . . . tapping is never a problem. 


Other advantages of modern cast iron pipe 


@ CORROSION-RESISTANCE. Cast iron pipe’s 
long life proves its resistance to corrosion over 
many years, even under adverse conditions. 

@ GREAT BEAM STRENGTH. Cast iron pipe 
resists the effect of heavy traffic above . . . shift- 


ing soils below. Modern 6” cast iron pipe will 
deflect under beam loading as much as 3 inches. 


e TREMENDOUS LOAD RESISTANCE. 6” 
cast iron pipe (Class 150) withstands a load of 
nearly 9 tons per foot! 
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... All good reasons for you to choose 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Write for complete information to Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 3440 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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model ‘1100’ | =| 
gas regulator 


Let’s not beat around the well head, this 
Model “1100” is the most versatile gas 
regulator in the business. It gives a 
wider range of flow control in indus- 
trial, commercial or distribution instal- 
lations. Just look at these points of 
superiority: 


wider application 
Inlet Max.—400 psi. Outlet Range 1” 
to 150 psi. Size—2’’ only, screwed, 
flanged 125 or 250 ASA 


the heart of model 1100 


TYPE S1 VARIABLE 
PRESSURE PILOT 


e Unitized construction — 
valve lever and orifice asa 
unit are removed from the 
outside, without disturb- 
ing balance of assembly. 
The likely trouble spot, the 
orifice, is outside where 
you can get at it quickly 
No internal tubes to clog. 


Twin diaphragms remove 
asa unit 


elnternal relief unit— 
guards against overpres- 
sure 


¢ Spring unit—remove three 
screws to change springs 


e Built for service 


e Used for accuracy 


greater capacity 
24,000 cfh at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 
at 100 psi. Body contoured for flow 


easier maintenance 

Regulator or pilot can each be serviced 
without disturbing the other. Easily 
accessible orifices in both, quickly 
renewable 


simpler installation 
Only one connection required. No com- 
plicated pins or toggles to adjust 


ite for bulletin 1100 


ACCURATE 


Cheelir-tellon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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conical 
valve... 


first major adwance in 
regulator design in more 
than 25 years 


Since their introduction in 1949 several million Maxitrol patented 





‘Straight-Thru-Flow” gas regulators have been placed in service. 


The basic change found in the Straight-Thru-Flow design is the 
conical valve which permits the gas to flow ‘‘straight-thru’’ the 
regulator without changing direction. This improvement over older 
globe or poppet type regulators results in: (1) less pressure drop 
through the regulator; (2) greater capacity with smaller regulator 
and pipe size; and, (3) maintenance of accurate, sensitive outlet 
pressure control over a wide range of varying inlet pressures 


and thruputs. 


This capacity and performance 
improvement from smaller Straight 
Thru-Flow gas regulators permits 
compact manifolds in smaller pipe 
sizes. This means better design lines 
for the new furnaces that blend with 
the decor of modern living. Investigate 
Maxitrol Straight-Thru-Flow and 
upgrade your new furnace designs 


Uniform standards of high quality 
are a part of your furnace when 

you specify Maxitrol. Precision 
machining, semi-automatic assembly 
and rigid testing procedures—all 
supervised by well-trained personnel 
are important steps in the manu 
facture of all Maxitrol gas regulators 


: WATCH MAXITROL FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
Vaxitrol Straight-Thru-Flow Gas Regulators are available for main 


irner load applications with capacities from 19,600 BTU/hr. to over 


APPLICATIONS: five n ion BTU/hr. (800 BTU /cu ft 0.7 sp gr gas) 


UNIT HEATERS + FURNACES + CONVERSION BURNERS 
BOILERS + AND OTHER GAS FIRED APPLIANCES WHERE 
PILOT TAKE-OFF IS UPSTREAM OF THE REGULATOR. 


—_ | 
= 


jy 
y ae 


o {- \\ 
hy ; 
4y y Modern design your big problem too? 


Make the manifold fit with Straight-Thru-Flow. 


MAXITROL COMPANY . 12200 BEECH RD. e DETROIT 39, MICH. 
In Canada: EMCO-UNIVERSAL (CANADA) LIMITED ¢ HONEYWELL CONTROLS LIMITED (offices in principle Canadian cities.) 





New Model 773 for general utility range (5'6” deep and 24” wide), and new 
Model 772 with reduced over-all width for tight quarters. Write for new bulletin. 


Two new low-cost Barber-Greene ditchers 
with advanced features not available on even the most expensive ditchers 


All these advantages — offered only by Barber- of infinitely variable speeds to 630 f.p.m., independent 
Greene — mean more ditch per day of wheel speed—instant reverse. 

New Hydraulic Controls give greatest accuracy in 
digging to line and grade .. . offer a new high in 
operating ease. All controls grouped within easy reach 
for less fatigue and greater operator comfort. 


¢ New Dual-Range Hydra-Crowd Transmission pro- 
vides infinitely variable crowding speeds independent 
of wheel and conveyor drives. No stopping to change 
speeds ...no gear shifting. Instant selection of max- ; } 
imum crowding speeds for every digging condition. New Flexible Drawbar between chassis and boom 
reduces transfer of twist and tilt from wheel to chassis 


New Digging Wheel Drive through telescoping drive 
shaft, floating differential and split No. 1 shaft cuts 
maintenance and wear on drive unit... assures uniform 
gear contact on both sides of the wheel. 


when digging around curves or over uneven ground. 
This design reduces chain length and eliminates idler 
sprockets. 

New Crawlers are easily adjusted in one-tenth the time 
of ordinary crawlers. Constant tension is provided by 
predetermined spring loading . . . crawlers quickly 
loosened or tightened without changing spring tension. 
Optional, All-Hydraulic Spoil Conveyor eliminates Other Features Include: automatic overload protection, 
all chains and sprockets ... provides instant selection new hydraulic brakes, new hydraulic wheel hoist. 


New Power Flow Design makes all units readily acces- 
sible for easy maintenance and gives the entire machine 
better balance. 


58-42-D 


Write for information on the ditcher line of advanced design. 


| Barber-Greene 2 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


CONVEYORS... LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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Regulatory Trends-- 


Continued from page 12 





proposed storage project. The com- 
mission stated that: 

“Northern is seeking a certificate 
authorizing it to operate the Red- 
field storage field as an integral 
part of its system on a permanent 
basis. Total estimated cost of the 
project is $8,142,300 of which $6,- 
535,500 was already spent at the 
time of the hearing for preliminary 
development and testing under tem- 
porary authorizations issued by the 
Northern projects the 
withdrawal from Redfield storage 
of 50 MMcf per day for 120 con- 
secutive days during the 


commission. 


winter 
heating season to meet the increase 
in peak-day sales capacity it pro- 
poses in these proceedings. Accord- 
ing to Northern’s witness, the stor- 
12 billion cu 
ft of gas in the reservoir would 


age of approximately 


suffice to enable these deliveries. 
The record shows that as of July 2, 
1957, the volume of gas then in 
storage was 8 billion cu ft. At the 
hearing it was estimated that there 
would be 12.8 billion cu ft in stor- 
1957 Northern 
estimates that when the project is 


age by Oct. 31, 


completed, the gas holding capacity 
of the formation into which the gas 
is being injected will be in excess 
of 54 billion cu ft. 

Redfield 
vital to Northern’s project in these 
Without it, the com- 
pany is unable to 


“Gas from storage is 
proceedings 
meet the market 
requirements on which it has based 
its case herein. In view of the es- 
sentiality of this supply of gas to 
Northern on the record as it now 
stands, it is requisite that the com- 
support it in all 


respects 


pany material 

“The commission’s staff opposes 
certification of Redfield storage at 
this time on the ground, basically, 
that the 
sufficiently 


been 
proved, although staff 
would permit Northern opportunity 
Mid- 


western adduced evidence to show 


operation has not 


to make a further showing. 


that the storage proposal is sub- 


ject to various infirmities, prin- 
cipally that the reservoir leaks and 
that the operation has not been 
adequately tested. 


“We are of the view that these 
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objections to the Redfield storage 
project are well taken. In our opin- 
ion, in spite of the substantial ef- 
forts it has made, Northern has not 
yet proved its case with respect to 
Redfield sufficiently to justify the 
certification of the storage project 
on which, in substantial part, its 
entire pipeline project depends. Ac- 
cordingly, it is necessary to with- 
hold at this time a_ certificate 
authorizing the operation of Red- 
field storage.” 


¢ Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal 
Michigan-Wisconsin sought per- 
mission to sell gas to 10 distribu- 
tion companies in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In connection with the 
certificate Michigan- 
Wisconsin also proposed a system- 


application, 


wide rate increase of 1.75 cents per 
Mcf. FPC found that the project 
lacked 


said: 


economic feasibility and 

at the request of the staff 
Michigan-Wisconsin introduced a 
study as an exhibit showing cost 
of service and return with respect 
to the facilities proposed in its ap- 
plication. The net operating reve- 
nues of slightly in excess of $1.3 
million per year shown in this 
study would result in rates of re- 
turn on the $32,286,000 original 
investment as depreciation of 4.4 
1960, the fourth year, 
1.& per cent for 1961, the fifth year, 
and 4.8 per cent for 1962, the sixth 


per cent fo} 


vear. The cost of service would be 
approximately 32 cents per Mcf. 
Howeve 
puting revenues not only the vol- 


r, the study includes in com- 


ume of firm gas sold in the amount 
of 9,983,200 Mecf for 1960 and 
11,395,200 Mef for each of 1961 and 
1962, but also 9,000,000 Mcf of in- 
terruptible gas for each year. It 
was testified that this interruptible 
gas was available not only to the 
new service, which was the subject 
of the exhibit, but also to all the 
existing customers. Therefore it 
was contended that the 9,000,000 
Mecf should be eliminated. This 
would cut the revenues almost in 
half and almost double the cost of 
service per Mcf. Perhaps the in- 
terruptible gas, instead of being en- 
tirely eliminated, 
located between the new service and 


should be al- 


the existing service, but there is no 
basis in the record on which to do 
this.” a 


There are 
more than 
6000 

types 

and sizes 
of Dresser’® 
service 1 
fittings! 
regu/ar... 
insulating... 


extra rugged... 


easily 


installed..™ 


permanently 


gas-tight. 
] 


Dresser is the only manufacturer sup- 
plying a pipe coupling or fitting for 
every need in the gas industry. 


DRESSER 


MANUFACTURING DOiViSIiONn 
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... the Dresser way 


These men are setting big valves and fit- 
tings the easy way ...the Dresser way. The 
assemblies were bolted and readied in the 
shop (or above the ditch), then connected 
up with gastight Dresser Couplings. No 
need for exact pipe fitting. No time-con- 
suming back-breaking problems of mis- 
alignment. There’s adequate “‘play” in the 
couplings to compensate for inexact pipe 
lengths and alignment. 


... the Dresser way 


Pipe goes in faster on the long stretches 
too, with time-proved Dresser Couplings. 
Slight changes of direction are accommo- 
dated in the couplings without costly bends 
and specials. With each of the Style 38 
Dresser Couplings shown in this photo, 
you can take up to 6-degrees of deflection. 


Test after test proves that Dresser Couplings are engineered 
to meet every requirement of the modern distribution system... with 
unbeatable ease of installation, over-all economy and 


gastight safety at today’s higher pressures. 


Standardization on Dresser Couplings for all city distribution 
work is a step toward true economy. Why do it the hard 
way?...when the Dresser way is easier and less expensive! 


Bradford, 


Pennsylvania 
Chicago RES GE #2 
Houston 


Philadelphia 
New York 


S. San Francisco MANUFACTURING DiviSton 


Toronto & Calgary 





CLAMPING AHEAD OF PAVING 
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More and more, clamping bell and spigot joints 
ahead of paving is becoming standard practice 
around the country. 

When you clamp with the Skinner-Seal Bell 
Joint Clamp, you get massive malleable iron 
construction, gaskets sealed by monel band, 
oversize corrosion resistant bolts. 

i | cz | For over 50 years, our clamps have been 
built for permanence. Every detail of design and 
construction is worked out with that in mind. 





M. B. SKINNER CO., SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


SKINNER-SEAL 3 el) bed WD 
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Pauvre, pauvre Memphis Decision 


... It's dead! 


By NEIL REGEIMBAL, GAS' Washington Bureau and J. FRED EBDON, Editor 


HE United States Supreme 
g pee has buried the “Mem- 
phis Decision” by reversing with a 
ruling of the 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. Intombed 
along with “Memphis” to mold in 
law libraries is much uncertainty 


5-to-3 decision a 


the gas industry has experienced 
since Nov. 21, 1957. 

Disinterred was vitally needed 
stability for an expanding gas in- 
dustry. The High Court’s ruling 
restores confidence in natural gas 
pipelines’ ability to obtain rate in- 
creases whenever they are properly 
shown to be required to keep rev- 
enues and expenses in a business 
balance. This confidence is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure heavy fi- 
nancing fundamental to pipeline 
expansion projects. 

In a decision that upheld the 
Federal Power Commission’s estab- 
lished practice of letting the pipe- 
lines put higher rates into effect, 
subject to refund while the agency 
investigates the reasonableness of 
the increases, the five justices re- 
versed a lower court which ruled 
that rate hikes could be put into 
effect, pending commission review, 
only if gas customers agreed in ad- 
vance to the specific rate. 

The Supreme Court’s Dec. 8 de- 
cision vanquishes the implication 
of wholesale refunds of over $200 
million collected as higher rates by 
pipeline companies acting under 
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lawful rules of FPC and _ long- 
established procedures evolved 
from the 1938 Natural Gas Act. 
And hundreds-of-millions-of-dollars 
worth of needed gas industry ex- 
pansion projects—that lay dormant 
under the threat of insecurity im- 
posed by the defunct Memphis de- 
cision—may now be brought into 
being through the open door of 
regulatory stability. 

Industry leaders early lauded the 
Supreme Court’s decision as a 
great step for the gas industry. 
True as that is, the effect is much 
deeper. It is also a great thing for 
the gas-consuming public. There is 
mutual interest and benefit here, 
which, fortunately, the High Court 
justices—or at least the majority 
of them—recognized. 

Basically, the Court said: The 
Natural Gas Act is not an instru- 
ment to be used to protect and 
please the public alone. It is an Act 
that equates public protection with 
legitimate interests of natural gas 
companies “in whose financial sta- 
bility the gas-consuming public has 
a vital stake.” 

We feel the court’s decision was 
straight and true on this point 
How could the gas-consuming pub 
lic ever have convenient, economi 
cal gas service for vital energy sup- 
ply if the gas industry is throttled 
by an improper decision as_ the 
Memphis decision has been shown 
to have been? An industry has t 


be “healthy” before it is ever going 
to explore for adequate natural gas 
and render dependable service to 
its consuming public. The gas in- 
dustry has always operated with 
its public service obligation fore 
most in mind. It is literally thrill 
ing to note that the U. S. Supreme 
Court will not allow inept lowe) 
court rulings to stand in the way 
of the gas industry’s continued ful 
fillment of this obligation. 

The immediate and continuing 
reaction to this far-reaching deci 
sion for the natural gas industry 
was a strong demand for industry 
and related industry stocks that in 
one case—E] Paso Natural Gas 
resulted in a suspension of trading 
for more than one hour. Petroleum 
shares also joined in the advancing 
parade. 

The big included El} 


Paso Natural, Tennessee Gas, Pan 


gainers 


handle Eastern, United Gas, Colo- 
rado Interstate, Southern Natural, 
Mississippi River Fuel, Lone Star 
Gas, Northern Natural, American 
Natural. Wide gains posted by is- 
sues related to the gas industry 
included A. QO. Smith welded 
pipe) and Cooper-Bessemer (com- 
pressors ). 

The lower court decision had de- 
pressed the industry’s earnings out- 
look and industry men contended 
that it threatened to retard needed 
expansion. 

Expressing pretty much the senti- 
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ment of the industry, Paul Kayser, 
president of E] Paso Natural, said 
following the decision that it “has 
the most stabilizing effect on the 
entire gas industry of any decision 
to my knowledge in the history of 
the business.” Other gas industry 
officials commented that it would 
greatly aid pipeline expansion plans 
and at the same time bolster earn- 
ing power, 

By way of review, when the Na- 
tural Gas Act was enacted back 
there in 1938, FPC said natural gas 
companies could file their existing 
sales contracts as rate schedules. 
So, contract rates became effective 
legal rates. These produced a vari- 
ety in amount and form. 

In 1948 FPC moved to develop 
system-wide tariffs to provide uni- 
formity among customers receiving 
equivalent sales and service. Order 
No. 144 stood the test since that 
time with few minor amendments. 
It requires the conversion of all 
rate contracts into tariff-and-ser- 
vice agreement form. 

In the early phases of FPC regu- 
lation of the natural gas industry, 
the buyer and seller agreed through 
contract in advance on a fixed rate 
and definite time. In 
were 
“fixed” contracts. A 
turiff-and-service agreement 


period of 
short, the legal rates, ete., 
those from 
rate- 
making method, however, is unlike 
this because: 

(1) The seller files general rate 
schedules that set out the price at 
which it will sell gas to all its cus- 
tomers In a specific zone or class; 

(2) The seller enters into ser 
vice-agreements with its customers 
that set forth how much gas will 
be sold and for how long; 

(3) These 


service agreements 


usually do not contain a fixed price, 
refer to the effective 
rate on file with the FPC at a par- 
ticular time, and like the Memphis 
ase, provide for payment 


rather they 


under 
“any effective superseding rate 
chedules on file” with FPC. 

Now, that third factor is impor 
tant, Basically, it means that one 
important way that a_tariff-and- 
ervice agreement differs from a 
“fixed rate’? contract is that in the 
former the price is the “going” 
rate filed under Section 4 and sub- 
ject to review by FPC. 

Order No. 144 was accepted by 
the gas industry and by all others 
with an interest in the matter. The 
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public interest was served by it 
from October 1948. FPC has stated 
that as of December 1957 there 
were 1100 service-agreements filed 
with the commission as opposed to 
only 141 other contracts of other 
types filed under Sections 154.52 
and 154.85 of the Order. 

The “Memphis Decision” erupted 
as follows: 

On Sept. 30, 1955, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co. filed new rate sched- 
ules with FPC under Sec. 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act calling for a $10 
million increase in its rates for gas 
sales subject to FPC jurisdiction. 
These were company-wide rates. 

The commission looked at the 
supporting data and on Oct. 26, 
1955, as authorized by Sec. 4 of 
the NGA, ordered a public hearing 
and suspended the new rates until 
April 1, 1956 
of five months. 

Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Division, Mississippi Valley Gas, 
Texas Gas, Southern Natural, and 
others intervened, claiming, in ef- 
fect, that the prices were too high. 
1956. 
These hearings were in progress 
when the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision in the 
“Mobile Case” on Feb. 27, 1956. 
This unilateral 
changes in a single specified con- 


the statutory term 


Hearings started on Feb. 6, 


U. Ss. 


ruling said that 


tract rate could not be accepted 
by FPC for filing under Sec. 4 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 

Before the Mobile decision was 
handed out, neither the City of 
Memphis, its Light, Gas & Water 
Valley 
had ever mentioned that they felt 
FPC did not have authority to ac- 
cept United Gas’ new rate sched- 
ules for filing under a Sec. 4 pro- 
cedure. But, shortly after Mobile 

on March 22 and 28, 1956— 
mentioned did move to 
throw in this challenge to FPC’s 
authority. The commission denied 
1956. 

FPC pointed out that in Mobile 
there was a specific, fixed contract 


Division, nor Mississippi 


those 


these motions on Oct. 2, 


rate for a set period of years with 
nothing in the contract to indicate 
that the seller could unilaterally 
change the rate. Yet in United 
Gas’ service-agreements, the com- 
mission found the words “any ef- 
fective superseding rate schedules 
on file with the Federal Power 
Commission.” This, said FPC, 
showed that purchasers had 


agreed to pay United’s rates con- 
tained in schedules in effect from 
time to time, including those filed 
by United Gas under Sec. 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act. 

As is history, the Court of 
Appeals reversed and remanded 
FPC’s opinion and order. The 
Court of Appeals in a very un- 
knowing decision said that before 
a gas seller can make such rate 
filings (Sec. 4), it must, under 
Mobile, also have the PURCHAS- 
ER’S AGREEMENT to the specific 
amount of the increase. 

Perhaps the Court of Appeals 
didn’t know that the far-reaching 
results of its fumbling decision in 
Memphis would mean to the gas 
industry. FPC Chairman Kuyken- 
dall later said as much in public. 
The Supreme Court said that the 
lower court “misconceived the im- 
port” of the Mobile decision. 

What it meant was uncertainty 
throughout the gas industry. The 
natural gas pipelines were par- 
ticularly hard struck. Some dis- 
tribution company officials ex- 
pressed squeaky approval of the 
Memphis Decision by reference to 
gaining a seat “at the bargaining 
table.” 

The actual meaning of Memphis 
was that at a time when the gas 
industry was expanding at a phe- 
nomenal rate, the established rate- 
making method under which it 
had operated for years and on 
which most of its expansion was 
based, was nullified. The course 
for the future was uncertain. 
Many production, pipeline, and 
distribution projects were either 
delayed or cancelled. Some proj- 
ects that 
nounced just curled up and died 


were ready to be an- 


before being made public. Chronic 
uncertainty mixed with 
frustration settled over the gas 
industry. However, with due credit 
to a courageous industry sparked 


abject 


with dynamic leadership, the gas 
industry did not remain static. It 
forged ahead with many projects 
But it did not build and reinforce 
at its maximum potential. 

That is where the gas-consum- 
ing public lost through the Mem- 
phis Decision. It lost and it lost a 
lot when the gas industry was un- 
able to drive ahead at full poten- 
tial during a time when there was 
public need and necessity for the 

Continued on page 114 
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Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 
Arkansas Cement Corp. 
Pitts & Bryant Co. Ine. 


Arkansas Louisiana Chemical Corp. 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 


By DON WRIGHT, 


R. STEPHENS is a man who, until recently, 
W. Was virtually unknown in the gas industry 
outside his native state of Arkansas. 

And Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. (Little Rock, 
Ark., and Shreveport, La.) was considered, until re- 
cently, just another medium-sized integrated gas com- 
pany with no particular claim to prominence. 

Today, this picture has changed. W. R. Stephens, 
as president and chairman of the board of Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co., has led his company into a posi- 
tion of Major importance in the gas industry. 

Arkansas Louisiana reached this eminence because 
it acquired Arkla Air Conditioning Corp., now a 
wholly owned subsidiary manufacturing two appli- 
ances designed to 


gas air 


produce good gas loads 
conditioning equipment and gas lights—and because 
it has demonstrated that a utility can diversify into 
other lines of business, to the benefit of its custom 
tockholders, its employees and the area it 

» acquisition, in 1957, of Servel’s air condition- 

ing division, and the continued diversification of ALG 
has propelled this company to a high spot in invest- 
ment circles. Its stock, .traded on the American 
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Arkansas Louisiana Finance Corp. 
Arkansas Industrial Pipeline Corp. 
Huntingburg Buggy Division 


> 


teynolds Gas Regulator Co. 


Managing Editor 


IXxchange, has climbed from $7.50 per share in 1953 
to a high of $50 in late 1958. And, during this 
period, two separate 10 per cent stock dividends were 
declared by the company, making the original $7.50 
share worth about $58 today. 

Before W. R. Stephens became associated with 
ALG in 1954, the company had been controlled by 
Cities Service Co. For many years, Cities Service 
had known it would have to get rid of its interest in 
ALG, under the effect of the Public Utilities Hold 
ing Company Act of 1935. As a result, the company 
made little progress during the final years it wa 
controlled by Cities Service. 

What is now the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. got 
its start in 1909-11. A pair of famous oil-country 
wildcatters, M. L. found 
natural gas in their drilling operations around 


Benedum and J. C. Trees, 
Shreveport. They conceived a plan to pipe this natu- 
ral gas to Little Rock, 200 miles distant. This was 
the beginning of the present system. 

The name Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. has been 
in existence since 1934. The company was the cul 
mination of several mergers and acquisitions prion 
to that time. 
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Before 1953, ALG’s common stock was owned by 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., which in turn was 51.5 
per cent owned by Cities Service. In 1953, Arkansas 
Natural Gas was dissolved and Cities Service became 
the direct holder of 51.5 per cent of ALG. 

Witt Stephens became associated with Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas in late 1954, when his Little Rock 
investment firm, the W. R. Stephens Investment Co., 
bought all the ALG shares owned by Cities Service. 

Several changes in management and operating 
policy were made right away and the real forward 
progress of the company began that year, when Mr. 
Stephens became directly associated with it. 

Witt Stephens became chairman of the Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. board on Jan. 1, 1957, and the 
company’s diversification program was launched im- 
mediately. Almost a year later, he also was elected 
president after the untimely death of J. Carroll 
Hamilton, veteran ALG executive and then president. 

Stephens, a tall, soft-spoken Arkansan, got his start 
in business by selling, and he’s kept at it ever since. 
He started out after his high school days selling belt 
buckles. Soon, he became sales manager of the belt 
buckle company. 

The depression ruined the business. He returned 
to his native Arkansas, and went to work in a Little 
Rock brokerage office. This field really appealed to 
him—a few months later he opened his own brokerage 
office. For more than two-score years, he sold invest- 
ments. He resigned as president and director of 
W. R. Stephens Investment Co. in late 1956, after 
building it into one of the leading investment houses 
in the Southwest. 

When he came into the Arkansas Louisiana picture, 
it was not his first venture in the gas industry. 
Stephens and his brother, Jack, for many years have 


Witt Stephens, who styles himself as ALG's “assistant sales man- 
ager,’ practices his own ‘every employee a salesman" philosophy 
by making door-to-door Gaslite sales pitch to Mrs. B. G. Rook 
of North Little Rock. She bought three lights. 
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owned the Fort Smith (Ark.) Gas Corp. 

With Witt Stephens’ background of selling, it is 
easy to see why he still stresses sales. 

Stephens has some pretty definite ideas on how a 
company should be run. That Arkansas Louisiana is 
a gas company, under federal, state and local regula- 
tion, doesn’t faze him. Boiled down, the “Stephens 
theory” is simply to accomplish the maximum amount 
of work with a minimum number of people. It is 
the same theory applied regularly by successful busi- 
nesses in just about any form of free enterprise. 

That this stress on sales has been successful can 
be seen in ALG’s record in the past two years: gas 
revenues are up, and the company has acquired or 
created eight wholly owned subsidiaries or new di- 
visions, of which seven are in non-regulated fields. 

The first move made by Chairman Stephens was 
formation of a nucleus of top management men. In 
early 1957, when the changes were being made, five 
top-flight men—President J. C. Hamilton; Vice Presi- 
dents Joe C. Hardin, Earl P. Farmer and James C. 
Templeton; and Secretary-Treasurer Frank L. Holle- 
man—were already in office. Hamilton, Farmer, and 
Holleman had been with ALG for many years; Hardin 
had been a member of the ALG board prior to his 
election as a vice president. Only Jim Templeton 
was a newcomer to ALG—he came in from a gas and 
oil producing company to head up Ark-La’s produc- 
tion department. 

During the next several months, others were ele- 
vated from within the company. Donald W. Weir, a 
44-year-old veteran of more than 20 years with ALG, 
moved from personnel manager to assistant to the 
president, then to his present post of executive vice 
president, in a span of less than three years. 

Edward N. Henderson, 36, moved from acting chief 
engineer to vice president and chief engineer. B. E. 
Harrell, 35, climbed from manager of gas supply to 
vice president in charge of gas supply, sales, and 
sales promotion. 

Lindsey Hatchett, who had served on special assign- 
ments for the gas company for several years, was 
elevated to a vice presidency. 

The next step was to streamline the way the com- 
pany operates. 

The gas industry is, traditionally, an industry 
plagued with red tape. It is heavily regulated by 
federal, state and local governmental bodies. It is 
subject to scrutiny by commissions and politicians. 

No one can break through the maze of governmen- 
tal and political red tape that entwines a gas com- 
pany. But it is possible to do a pretty good job of 
hacking away at the maze of confusion that is 
created within your own organization. 

Mr. Stephens did just this. 

One of the first moves was to do away with jobs 
that either duplicated the efforts of another, or had 
been outmoded, or just didn’t do anything. Not too 
long ago, Arkansas Louisiana’s payroll totaled more 
than 2200—today, it hovers at the 1800 mark. And, 
ALG is delivering more gas now than it ever did 
before. 


Personnel experts talk about “team spirit.” How- 
ever trite this term might be considered by the more 
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blasé, it still has to be applied here. People, from 
management right down the line to file clerks and 
truck drivers, are proud that they work for the com- 
pany. Many employees have purchased company stock 
(approximately one-third of the total payroll), and 
they’ve made money on it. Here they can see the 
financial results of company policy. And they like it. 

These moves, such as cutting down the payroll and 
streamlining the working organization by doing away 
with a lot of time-consuming red tape, were made for 
one reason—to earn a better return on the stock- 
holders’ investment. The company management feels 
that its first obligation is to the stockholder—the 
person who puts his cash on the line so the company 
can grow. 


Diversification 


a) 

SINCE W. R. Stephens became the company’s chair- 
man on Jan. 1, 1957, Arkansas Louisiana has grown 
from a moderate-size, integrated gas company into 
the parent of eight wholly owned subsidiaries or 
divisions. These include an appliance manufacturing 
company, a cement plant, a petrochemical company, 
two pipeline construction companies, a finance com- 
pany, and a gas regulator company. Carrying diversi- 
fication even further, one of these subsidiaries re- 
cently acquired a buggy manufacturing concern in 
Indiana. 

Only some of the giant gas companies like Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. (Houston), with its 
rocket and missile, life insurance, gasoline, domestic 
and foreign petroleum production, petrochemical, and 
downtown Houston parking-garage subsidiary busi- 
nesses, can match it for diversity in the gas industry. 

Arkansas Louisiana began this diversification pro- 
gram after proving it could sell gas air conditioning 
on its own system. 

The heating season in the ALG service area is com- 
paratively short—three to five months. Pipeline and 
distribution facilities needed to deliver heating gas to 
consumers are in use less than 40 per cent of the 
year, resulting in a high cost of service to this class 
of customer. 

Therefore, ALG had been forced to sell large 
amounts of gas in the fields during off-peak seasons 

dumping it—at low rates in order to protect pro- 
ducers and royalty holders from drainage, and to 
meet terms of its purchase contracts. 

Gas can be delivered to system customers through 
these facilities during the remainder of a year at 
practically no additional expense other than the well- 
head cost of additional gas. 

The answer, obviously, was to promote and sell 
all-vear gas air conditioning. The one problem was 
lack of a really top product until Servel improved the 
design of its Sun Valley 3%-ton unit in 1956. 

In early 1957, at Stephen’s urging, ALG began an 
all-out campaign to sell gas-fired air conditioning 
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But a regulated gas company can go just so far. 
The limit of approximately 6 per cent doesn’t allow 
much of an incentive for efficient operations. 

With this regulatory strait-jacket on the gas 
business, Stephens decided that diversification into 
non-regulated fields was the only answer to increas- 
ing company profits, combatting regulatory lag and 
the rising cost of gas in the field, and, in turn, giving 
the stockholders a better return. 

So ALG, in the late summer of 1957, started its 
diversification program. During all this, one thought 
remained in the minds of ALG officials—the com- 
pany is in business, primarily, to sell gas. All of 
its diversification is aimed primarily at increasing 
the sale of gas throughout the company’s system. 











——— 











ALG crew hoists 135-ft fractionating tower at the company's 
Hamilton products extraction plant at Magnolia, Ark. A $3 
million expansion program is now in progress at plant, named 
after late J. C. Hamilton, former ALG president. Facility is one 
of nine now operated by Arkansas Louisiana Chemical Corp., new 


ALG subsidiary. 





units. During an eight-month period from February 
to September, ALG sold 266 units on its system. 

At this time, Servel was in the midst of its most 
serious in a series of serious financial situations. 
Faced with the prospect of being left without a gas 
air conditioning unit to compete with the ever-grow- 
ing popularity of the electric industry’s not-too- 
efficient, but highly promoted, heat pump, ALG’s man- 
agement decided to do something. It decided to enter 
the air conditioning business itself. 








Workmen put finishing touches to kiln at new Arkansas Cement 


Corp. plant at Foreman, Ark. The ALG subsidiary put the new 


$12 million plant in operation in late 1958, can turn out about 
4000 bbl of cement daily. 





They bought Servel’s air conditioning division for 
$3 million, plus an inventory estimated at $675,000. 
This sale was consummated on Sept. 21, 1957. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. formed a new, wholly 
owned company to operate the air conditioning busi- 
ness—-Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. Manufacturing 
facilities remain in Evansville, Ind., at the former 
Servel plant. Sales offices, though, are headquartered 
in Little Rock. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. continues to be Arkla 
Air Conditioning Corp.’s biggest customer, though 
other gas utilities are making big strides in the pro- 
motion of gas air conditioning. 

One reason for ALG’s leadership in air condition- 
ing sales can be found in the fact that all company 
employees, not just the salesmen, are actively pro- 
moting air conditioning. The late J. C. Hamilton told 
the 1957 AGA convention: 

Down in the town of Nashville—I am not 
talking about Nashville, Tenn., but Nashville, Ark. 
which has a population of 3500, we have a local man- 
ager who has sold, in the period from March 1 
through Sept. 15 of this year (1957), a total of 27 
All-Year gas air conditioning units, and installed 
them himself. He has sold home owners, banks, a 
funeral home, restaurants, and the building and loan 
company. Nobody ever told him he couldn’t sell gas 
air conditioning; nobody ever trained him; he just 
went out and sold them.” (Note: Sales in Nashville 
by Nov. 1, 1958, were over 50 units.) 

It was this attitude that got ALG into the air con 
ditioning business. It is the same attitude that is 
constantly building ALG’s business. 

Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. last year added an 
other product to its manufacturing wares: gas lights 

And, again it was Witt Stephens who got the idea 
started. 

The spark was generated in Little Rock, when 
Stephens, in a competitive jab at the electric indus- 
try, offered to furnish that entire city with gas street 
lamps, and provide the gas—free—to operate them. 

Although Little Rock’s city council turned down the 
offer, it started Stephens thinking seriously about gas 
lights as a way of building gas system load. 
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So, salesman Stephens started out to see just what 
he could do about it. He personally started selling 
gas lights manufactured by a small plant in the 
Southwest, and was so successful that the plant 
couldn’t keep up with the demand. 

A quick investigation showed that the Evansville 
air conditioning plant had some extra space that 
could be used for production of gas lights. Metal on 
hand for air conditioner manufacturing could be 
used to make lamps. And, it appeared that there was 
a definite market. In February of last year, Arkla 
began making its ‘“Gaslite.” 

The Gaslite is a big load builder. It uses as 
much fuel per month as a gas range—and in many 
sections of the U. S. it has a 100 per cent load factor. 
Again, parent ALG is the biggest customer to date 
for Gaslites, but other companies throughout the 
country are beginning to promote and sell them. 

Unlike some gas companies, ALG doesn’t sell gas 
appliances such as ranges, water heaters and the like 
directly. In 1955, it left the appliance merchandising 
business and has since instituted a “dealer co-op 
program” under which it gives some 600 dealers on 
its system promotional assistance. The company 
lends financing aid by purchasing dealer appliance 
paper; customers repay the loans right on their 
monthly gas bills. This, ALG feels, promotes dealer 
good will while, at the same time, achieving the 
desired building of gas load. 

A year ago, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. entered 
the pipeline construction business. It did this by pur- 
chasing the assets and name of Pitts & Bryant Co 
Inc., a pipeline and utility construction company. 

Pitts & Bryant now does the bulk of Arkansas 
Louisiana’s contract construction, as well as outsid 
jobs for other utilities and pipelines. Though it 
doesn’t actively use gas in some form or fashion, the 
construction company is directly concerned with sys- 
tem expansion. 

For the next step in its diversification program. 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. entered the cement busi- 
ness. This time, it started from scratch, rather than 
buying out an existing company. 

Investigation by the gas company showed that 
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cement companies operating in the area couldn’t keep 
the market supplied; then, an abundant supply of raw 
materials needed to manufacture cement was located 
near Foreman, Ark. 

Thus, during the summer of 1957, Arkansas Cement 
Corp. Was born as a wholly owned ALG subsidiary. 

Construction started late that year on a $12 million 
cement plant at Foreman. With operations beginning 
in late 1958, the plant has a yearly capacity of 1.4 
million bbl. 

Just how does the forming of Arkansas Cement 
Co. fit into ALG’s scheme of diversifying only in 
directions that will boost the sale of gas on its own 
system? 

That’s easy. The Foreman plant needs fuel for its 
operation—in fact, it needs some 4.5 MMcef of natural 
gas each day. It also needs electric power. To get 
this electric power, the Foreman plant buys anothei 
million cubic feet of natural gas each day, and gener 
ates its own electricity. 

There is a daily load of some 5.5 MMcf. Arkansas 
Cement, naturally, buys from the gas system serving 
the Foreman, Ark., area. That system is Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. 

With this subsidiary, ALG added a healthy indus 
trial load, which will increase profits from gas opera 
tions. The sale of cement won’t hurt the overall ALG 
profit picture, either. 

The next diversification step was formation of 
Arkansas Louisiana Chemical Corp., another wholly 
owned subsidiary. This took place in April of last 
year. 

In this corporation went all of ALG’s eight existing 
gasoline and extraction plants, whose products have 
always competed on the open market, and which ar 
now removed from rate-of-return regulation. 

This business, too, is on the upswing. A $3-million 
expansion of the former ALG Columbia Products 
Extraction Plant at Magnolia, Ark., is under way 
When completed this summer, the new section of 
the plant will extract ethane and other liquids from 
natural gas in the Magnolia area. 

Then, last summer Arkansas Louisiana Chemical 
Corp. signed a 20-year lease with the U. S. Army t 
operate chemical plant facilities of the Pine Bluff 
(Ark.) Arsenal. The plant produces chlorine and 
caustic soda for industrial uses in the mid-south. 

And how do the activities of Arkansas Louisiana 
Chemical Corp. benefit ALG? Again, the subsidiary 
buys from its parent company. Natural gas is the 
principal feedstock or fuel used at each plant. 

Even Arkansas Louisiana Finance Corp.,_ the 
financing subsidiary formed last fall. though not 
directly involved in raising gas load, is intimately, 
tied in with the parent company’s efforts to promote 
natural gas. Its main functions are to finance cus 
tomer purchases of gas appliances, including gas air 
conditioners, and to make mortgage loans on all-gas 
homes to qualified ALG employees. As one executive 
puts it, “In this case, the merchandising of gas i 
being done through financing.” 

Within the space of a ‘Sew days last November, 
ALG announced the formation of three mere enter 
prises—a wholly owned subsidiary called Arkansas 
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Industrial Pipeline Corp., purchase of the buggy 
manufacturing division of the Huntingburg (Ind.) 
Wagon Works Inc., and of Reynolds Gas Regulatoi 
Co. of Anderson, Ind. 

Arkansas Industrial Pipeline was formed to carry 
out the major part of a new $15 million pipeline ex 
pansion. It will involve the building of 230 miles ot 
lines from the Aetna gas field, in northwest Arkansas, 
to Helena, Ark., on the Mississippi river. The im 
mediate purpose of this expansion of ALG’s indus- 
trial business is to enable it to sell gas to a new elec 
trical generating station of Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. at Helena, due for completion in early 1961. 

The parent company will build a $6 million, 100 
mile line from the Aetna field to tie in with the com 
pany’s system at Jones Mill, southwest of Little 
Rock. The new subsidiary will construct a $9 million 
130-mile line from that area to Helena. 

Operation of the Huntingburg Wagon Works buggy 
business has been transferred to the newly created 
Huntingburg Buggy Division of Arkla. The division 
will produce such early-American items as buggies, 
surreys, carts, and pony vehicles. Among the buyers 
of this regalia, according to Witt Stephens, are cer 
tain religious groups, the motion picture and tele 
vision industries and horse fanciers. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. was acquired by ALG 
for a sum reported at around $1 million cash. The 
present Reynolds plant in Anderson, Ind., will be 
retained, and a new plant will be built soon at a 
vet-to-be-determined site in Arkansas. 

In the space of 18 months, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co. has become the parent of eight separate sub 
sidiaries or new divisions of subsidiaries. And there’s 
more ahead. (In fact, by the time you read this, the 
count may climb even higher.) 

Board Chairman Stephens made this plain last 
May, when he told the annual stockholders meeting 
in Shreveport that ALG intended to keep up expan- 
sion of its non-utility operations ‘“‘so that we can 
keep the rates low on our system.” 

Just what field, or fields, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 


Co. will enter next is anybody’s guess. But you can 
be certain of one thing—whatever it is, the primary 
aim will be to sell more gas on the ALG system. 


Craftsman inspects new buggy at Huntingburg Wagon Works, 
recently purchased by Arkla. Plant will remain in Indiana, and 


new one will be established near Emmet, Ark., on ALG system. 
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The manpower problem 


W HENEVER a company enters new fields, it is 
faced with a serious problem of manpower. Good 
men must be found to operate these new ventures. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. has continually been 
faced with this problem since it began its diversi- 
fication program in 1957. 

Actually, it hasn’t been a problem. These key posts 
in subsidiaries have been filled, for the most part, by 
men Witt Stephens knew could do a job—his own key 
men from the parent company. 

A quick perusal of the key positions of each of the 
four subsidiaries will show how this works. You find 
a lot of familiar names. 

irkla Air Conditioning Corp.: Chester L. May, 
chairman of the board; W. R. Stephens, president; 
Edward N. Henderson, L. E. Walbridge, Donald W. 
Weir and Robert K. Eskew, vice presidents.. May, 
Walbridge and Eskew are the only ones not con- 
nected with the parent company. May recently re- 
tired as senior vice president of Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas. Walbridge is a former Servel official, while 
Eskew until recently was Arkla’s director of engi- 
neering, research and development. Another LPG 
official, Frank Holleman, is the Arkla secretary, and 
James E. Chisum, a newcomer recently named ALG 
comptroller, is treasurer, 

Arkansas Cement Corp.: William T. Murphy Jr., 
chairman of the board; Ed Henderson, president; 
Frank Holleman, treasurer. The only “new” name is 
that of Murphy. And he is a member of the ALG 
board of directors. 

Pitts & Bryant Co. Inc.: Lindsey Hatchett, presi- 
dent; A. A. Halbert, vice president; James W. Trim- 
ble, secretary-treasurer. Hatchett is an ALG vice 





president. Halbert is a veteran ALG employee who 
served as pipeline superintendent in one of the com- 
pany’s divisions. Trimble is the lone “outsider.” He 
had worked for Witt Stephens for many years at the 
W. R. Stephens Investment Co. 

Arkansas Louisiana Chemical Corp.: W. R. Stephens, 
president; Don Weir, vice president, and Frank Holle- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

Arkansas Louisiana Finance Corp.: Don Weir, 
president; Vernon J. Giss, Little Rock investment 
executive, vice president; Frank Holleman, secretary 
and treasurer; and Raymond H. Thornton, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

Arkansas Industrial Pipeline Corp.: No officers 
named at this time. 

At the time this was written, officers for Hunting- 
burg Buggy Division and Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Division of Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. had not 
yet been named. 

All of these subsidiaries have boards of directors, 
also. There, too, you'll find more names of key 
ALG men. 

You can see that Witt Stephens and the ALG board 
of directors believes in placing its own men—those 
who have proved they can do a job—into key spots 
in its subsidiary companies. They reason that if a 
man can do a good job for the parent gas company, 
he can also do a good job for the subsidiary, even 
if it is a somewhat new field. 

When an ALG official holds a position with both 
the parent company and one or more of its sub- 
sidiaries, it means he really is working at more than 
one job. There are no “figurehead” titles or jobs in 
this company. 


The job of selling 


ARKANSAS LOUISIANA GAS CO.’s operation is 

yeared to selling. You’ve got to sell gas to make 

money, and ALG is in business to make money. 
The company merchandises its gas air conditioners 


and gas lights, and promotes the use of all other gas 
appliances. 

This effort is not confined to the sales department 

all 1800 employees act, at one time or another, as 
gas salesmen. Employees are trained and encouraged 
to discuss the merits of gas and gas appliances with 
friends and neighbors. This program is paying off 
handsomely. 

Arkansas Louisiana’s executive vice president, Don 
Weir, pretty well stated his company’s point of view 
on gas promotion when he told a recent INGAA con- 
vention: 

“When we talk about promoting the use of gas, 
surely we are talking about the domestic, commercial, 
and industrial applications—heating, cooking, cool- 





ALG has installed gas lights at most of its offices. These two 
Welsbach lights are in front of company's North Little Rock, Ark. 
office. Phil Egan, North Little Rock manager, admires them. 
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Eurlene Howell (left) of Bossier City, La., Miss U.S.A. in the 1958 Miss Universe pageant, chats 
with some friends against an Arkla Gaslite background. Scene illustrates Arkla's sales message 
that Gaslites blend with the American trend toward leisurely outdoor living. 





ing, clothes drying, incineration, heating water—-yes, 
and gas lighting—and all the commercial and indus- 
trial plants and methods which employ gas. 

“Many companies talk a great deal about the 
necessity for the promotion of the use of gas. But 
there their effort frequently stalls—usually in com- 
mittees, or in a score of inter-office memoranda, or 
in the lag between the top echelon and the lower 
echelon; or vice versa. Or maybe somewhere down 
the line, somebody decides that his company must 
how a profit on items other than natural gas. 

i | am not suggesting that money be lost on 
any merchandising promotion, but I am suggesting 


that we promote or merchandise gas-burning appli- 
ances with the idea that our profit is derived from 
the sale of gas, not from the sale of items which 
burn gas.” 

What Don Weir told the INGAA meeting reflects 
the thoughts, and actions, of Arkansas Louisiana Gas. 


Little time is wasted on endless series of committee 
meetings, or in writing and distributing long memos 
rhe effort goes into getting more gas-burning appli 
ances on the line. 

Billy Harrell, vice president in charge of gas 

ipply, sales, and sales promotion, heads up sales 
effort for the gas company. He’s also the man in 





TABLE |. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE MONTHLY GAS CON.- 
SUMPTION PER DOMESTIC METER IN MCF IN LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK 

{Monthly consumption in Mcf for non-degree day months.) 

June July Aug. 

sales in Mef for 1958 4.1 3.1 2.8 
l-vr average sales in Mcef, 

1954-1957 3.3 2.6 2.3 
Increase, 1958 over previous 


i-yr average 


charge of negotiating all supply contracts with pro- 
ducers. This seemingly strange mixture of duties 
was conceived by Witt Stephens, who felt that the 
sales department previously wasn’t cognizant of gas 
purchase contracts and costs. Now, with the dual 
function of obtaining and selling the gas, they can 
see the total picture. 

Sales chief Harrell describes himself as someone 
who likes to sell. He joined ALG in 1947, following 
graduation from Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He 
was named manager of gas supply and sales in 1956, 
after five years as superintendent of gas supply. He 
was elected a vice president in 1957. 

Billy Harrell says his department looks at sales 
the same as it does supply. First, they analyze the 
problem. Then they go at it optimistically, with the 
approach they are going to do the job. Then, it is not 
a question of “Can wo do it?” but, “How can we do 
it best!” 

The Ark-La sales approach is broken down into 
four steps: 

First, of course, is planning what to do. 

Second, a determination is made of the number of 
people needed to do the job successfully, at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Third, the market is determined. 

The fourth step, start plan one. If this doesn’t 
work, the basic program is changed, but the original 
plan and goal are not abandoned. 

The sales effort itself, regardless of the product 
being sold or promoted, is based on an age-old policy 
of competitive business—see the customer. 

The customer doesn’t come to you; you must go 
to him and ask for the sale. 

To implement this campaign of carrying the cam- 
paign to the customer, ALG uses 18 full-time sales- 
men throughout its operating territory. The com- 
pany feels it would never be able to hire enough 
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full-time salesmen to do a real top sales job, even 
if the expenses involved weren’t considered. 

So it backs up this “regular” sales force with a 
company-wide effort embracing all 1800 employees. 

The “every-employee-is-a-salesman” program is 
nothing new in the gas industry. Just about every 
company has one in force, in one form or another. 
Some are effective, some aren’t. 

Arkansas Louisiana’s is one that works. It works 
because it was not started on a helter-skelter basis. 
It works, too, because sales officials did not abandon 
the idea when it flopped on the first try. They tried 
again, with a different approach—and it worked. 

ALG reasons that an employee should be _ inter- 
ested in knowing what his company is seeking to 
achieve. By this, they mean the overall picture 
not just the fact it wants to sell more gas. 

While employees are trained to promote use of 
gas to their friends and neighbors, they’re also told 
about the’ company—how it operates, what it con 
siders are its obligations, its purposes, and what it is 
trying to do. 

Then, it goes a step farther. ALG is interested in 
not only having its employees become fully ac- 
quainted with the company, it wants the employees’ 
families to know about it too. 

To do this, ALG has held a series of meetings 
with employees’ wives at different cities through- 
out the system. It is strictly a wives-only function. 
These meetings are held at a country club, or some 
other rather impressive spot. ALG picked up the 
luncheon tab, and generally put on a style show. 
Then one of the company executives, usually Vice 
President Billy Harrell, talked for a while about 
the company, and what it was trying to do. 

The employee sales campaign itself is based on 
thorough indoctrination. Sales department officials 
hold special classes for all supervisors, where they’re 
taught two things: how to promote gas, and how to 
pass this information along to their own department 
people. Supervisors, in turn, train their own de 
partment members. 

Then every employee is given an order book, and 
he’s ready to sell. 

Another ALG innovation is circulation of lists of 
potential gas equipment buyers that have been turned 
up by the salesmen. Any ALG employee, regardless 
of his job, is encouraged to contact any prospects 
he (or she) may know personally, and see what he 
can do to nail down the sale. Some buyers have told 
the company that three or four ALG employees have 
contacted them while they were in the “considering 
buying” stage. 

All these things are designed to keep the company 
moving ahead. An intense effort is made to make 
everyone, not just the sales staff, feel they are equally 
important in the sales job. 

That this is working can be seen in the fact that 
one of the best Gaslite salesmen to date has been a 
cat-skinner from a pipeline construction crew. An 
other star “salesman” is an engineer in the produc 
tion division. 

The company also makes a point of letting operat 
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ing people know that the sales staff is working. 
Weekly sales reports are circulated to all depart- 
ments. ALG doesn’t have any low handicap golfers 
on its sales force. The sales program is succeeding 
because people are working. 

This aggressive program was launched in Febru 
ary 1957. Since then, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.'s 
air conditioning salesmen have averaged 1.4 units 
per week since going on the payroll (the top one is 
averaging 3.0, the lowest is a shade above .50). Once 
an air conditioning salesman turns up a_ prospect, 
he can’t dawdle around with him. He is required, 
on residential jobs, to submit a price and an instal 
lation proposal to the prospect within two days after 
making the initial contact. 

The gas company also has a good financing plan 
for its 600 cooperating appliance dealers. ALG picks 
up the paper from dealers on time-payment plans, 
then bills customers for the appliance payments 
along with the monthly gas bill. 

How successful has this sales program’ been? 
Table 1 shows how the gas load has been increased 
in Little Rock since it started. ALG serves nearly 
54,000 customers here. As you can see, during the 
three hot-test months of the year (June, July, Au- 
gust), gas sales were increased 24 per cent, 19 pe. 
cent, and 22 per cent, respectively, in 1958 over the 
previous four-year average. 

Figures for Shreveport, a comparable market hav- 
ing some 60,000 gas customers, are almost identical. 

ALG makes a quick estimate that in these two 
markets alone, sales of gas air conditioning and Gas- 
lites, plus strong promotion of other gas appliances, 
have added a minimum of $250,000 per year to its 
revenue, 
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The gas company operation 


@ Distribution and Transmission 


W. R. STEPHENS’ influence is felt in daily opera- 
tions of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.’s gas system, 
just as it is felt in all other phases of the company 
and its subsidiaries. 

Stephens feels that a gas company such as Ar- 
kansas Louisiana is a public service agency on one 
hand, and the last bastion of free enterprise on the 
other. He feels that ALG (and all privately owned 
gas companies, for that matter) has a legal and 
moral obligation to take natural gas service to all 
the people it can possibly reach in its service terri- 
tory. His feeling is that, if the private utility won't 
provide this gas service, then somebody else (usually 
in the form of a municipal system) will. 

It is interesting to note that Arkansas Louisiana 
has added 11,000 new customers through main ex- 
tensions in the past three years, proving that the 
company carries through on its thinking. 
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ALG was serving natural gas to 274,000 customers 
at the end of 1958 in three states—south and cen- 
tral Arkansas; northern Louisiana; and northwest 
Texas. One hundred eighty-four communities are 
on the lines. 

Sixteen of these communities (all in Arkansas) 
were added during the past summer. Most of them 
were added on a unique lease-purchase agreement 
which ALG has worked out with local governments 
of many small towns. 

This lease-purchase program has been set up to 
provide natural gas service to communities whose 
present gas load would not merit piping by Arkansas 
Louisiana itself. 

Here’s how it works: 

A municipal district is set up and a bond issue 
floated to provide funds to construct a distribution 
system. Then ALG contracts with the municipality 
to operate the system, usually for a 20-year period. 
It also obtains an option to buy the system at the 
end of the lease period, if it so desires. 

Arkansas Louisiana foots the bill for a lateral 
from one of its pipelines to the city gate station. 

Of course, the original load on many of these lat- 
erals is small. But the company operates on the 
theory that its service area is growing. They feel 
that if they get a line into the community, the com- 
munity will soon grow enough to develop a respect- 
able load factor. The availability of natural gas is 
basic to this growth. 

There are now 30 of these lease-agreement towns 
on the system; 26 of them have been added in just 
the last two years. 

Including leased lines which the company operates, 
the ALG system contains 2350 miles of transmission 
line, 4400 miles of distribution mains, and 677 miles 
of gathering lines. A total of 61,090 in compressor 
horsepower moves the gas along. 

In 1957, this system sold 203,550 MMcf of natural 
gas to customers in all classifications. Last year, 
though gains were made in residential and commer- 
cial sales, the over-all total dropped slightly largely 
because of a general fall-off in industrial activity. 
In 1953, the last full year of Cities Service operation, 
ALG sold 165,344 MMcf. 

While the company’s previous owners had allowed 
many phases of operation to slip, it did not let this 
happen to the physical gas system. Hence, of all 
departments, the least changes have been made here. 

This doesn’t mean that the system operation isn’t 
changing, though. The entire system underwent a 


leakage check during the past two years. Important 


telemetering and remote control equipment has been 
added in many places. Unattended compressor sta- 
tions have been built in the gathering system, and 
some older compressor plants have been retired. 


@ Production, Drilling and Exploration 
Just as Witt Stephens’ dynamic drive has been felt 
in other functions of ALG, it has been felt also in 


natural gas production, drilling and exploration. This 
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was the first ALG department to really step up its 
activities. 

Establishment of the fair field price principle for 
company-produced gas gave new life to the ALG ex- 
ploration program. For many years, this principle 
has been in effect in Texas. Arkansas’ legislature 
passed a measure in 1957 making it lawful for the 


Construction ‘crews lay new ALG transmission line to serve Grady, 
and Dumas, in southeast Arkansas. Company recently launched a 


wildcat drilling program in same general area. 





gas companies to employ this price structure for its 
own production, and a Louisiana court recently 
upheld that state’s fair-field price principle for a 
company’s own. production. 

With this incentive, ALG has greatly stepped up 
its exploration program in the past two years. At 
present, ALG’s producing properties provide about 
20 per cent of the natural gas needed to meet sys- 
tem demands—the remaining 80 per cent is pur- 
chased from independent producers and other pipe- 
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ALG crew puts in new line between Ola 
and Dardanelle, in mountainous western 
Arkansas, as part of 12-town expansion 
Company is adding about 10,000 customers 
yearly 


What looks like an oil gusher is ALG's 
Pipes No discovery well in Calhoun 
field, with gas condensate burning in pit 
behind it. Well, located about 15 miles 
west of Monroe, in north central Louisiana, 
tested at nearly 5000 Mcf and 1149 bbl 
of condensate per day. Completion of the 
Pipes was a milestone in ALG's stepped-up 
drilling program 














lines. About 95 per cent of the gas produced by 
ALG is used on its own system. 

One point of concentration in the company’s ex- 
ploration efforts has been the Calhoun field, in north 
Louisiana, where it made a major gas discovery in 
mid-1957. The confirmation well in the field, com- 


pleted in early 1958, had an open flow potential of 
21 MMcf daily, plus a large volume of valuable liquid 
“distillate.” ALG holds substantial acreage in the 
area, where the supply underground “proved up” so 
far already has greatly swelled the company’s gas 


reserves. 

Encouraged in its search for new reserves, ALG 
recently announced the start of wildcat drilling op- 
erations in the Desha basin, in southeast Arkansas. 
Five wells are scheduled to be drilled in the area, 
where the utility has acquired a 120,000-acre lease 
block. 

At the end of 1958, ALG owned some 325,000 
acres of undeveloped oil and gas leases, compared 
with more than 236,000 acres held a year earlier. 

Though most of the company’s exploration is be- 
ing carried on in the Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas area 
it serves, it is not limited to that area. Right now, 
ALG is participating in a drilling program in Penn- 
sylvania. It has done some drilling on the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast and has an interest in oil and gas pro- 
duction there. 

And, the company is not necessarily ruling out 
future drilling programs in other spots away from 
its own territory. Company geologists are continu- 
ally looking at new areas. 

The theory behind this is that the company must 
continue to find gas to keep the system going. If 
that gas is near an ALG pipeline, so much the better. 
But if it’s not, it still provides ALG with something 
to barter with. 
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BAS air condriane! 


Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 


ry 
I HE thing that really brought Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. to the forefront in the gas industry was its 


purchase, in September 1957, of the All-Year gas ai: 
conditioning division of Servel Inc. 

The gas industry in general shed no tears when 
Servel bowed « of the picture. More than one gas 
distributor had given up promoting or selling Servel 
equipment afte 
manufacturer 


some unhappy experiences with the 


The gas industry was ready and willing to accept 
just about anyone who wanted to step in and produce 
efficient, well-built gas air conditioners. They greeted 
ALG with open arms when the sale was announced. 

But these same gasmen who enthusiastically wel- 
comed ALG to the air conditioning field probably 
didn’t know just how fortunate the industry would 
be with Witt Stephens and company at the helm. 

They know now. 

Once Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. started ope 
ating the Evansville, Ind., plant it purchased from 
Servel, things started to change. In cooperation with 
the American Gas Association, Arkla has carried on 
a strong promotional campaign for gas air condi- 
tioning. Improvements have been made in the de 
sign and construction of the equipment—more im 
provements are on the way. 

ven better. some new gas-fired air conditioning 
equipment is the mill. A new, gas-fired “remote” 
add-on air conditioning unit, for use with existing 
central forced-air heating units, has been announced 
and will be available in at least limited quantities 
soon. This is an item the gas industry has been 
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Arkla-Servel units roll off assembly line at 
Evansville, Ind. plant, ready for nationwide 
market. Arkla expected to ship some 8000 
units last year, has studies under way to 
double its 10,000-unit annual capacity. 


crying for for years and years. In little more than 
a year, Arkla Air Conditioning has come up with it. 

Now in the research stage at Arkla is a large 
tonnage unit (up to about 600 tons) for large com 
mercial and industrial installations. 

Sales of Arkla-Servel units have gone much bette 
than even its new owners had expected when they 
bought the business. During Arkla’s first “air con 
ditioning year’ ending Oct. 7, 1958, the company 
shipped 3133 3.5-ton “Sun Valley” units and 3305 
5-ton jobs. Another 173 25-ton water chiller units 
were sold. 

During the same period, the parent Arkansa 
Louisiana Gas Co. installed or sold for future de 
livery 1666 units on its own system. ALG was Ser 
vel’s biggest customer during its final vears, and 
continues to be Arkla’s best. But other gas com- 
panies, especially those in the Southwest, are makiny 
a lot of headway in their promotion of gas air con 
ditioning. 

Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. also has shown that 
it is interested in other appliances designed to in- 
crease the use of gas. Take, for instance, the new- 
est product, the Gaslite. 

Since Arkla started making Gaslites in February 
of last year, it has sold nearly 90,000 of them. Again 
the parent ALG has been the biggest buyer, taking 
around 25,000 for installation on its own system 
Again, though, other gas companies are showing 
interest in them. 

Four models of Gaslites are now in production 
more are on the drawing boards. 

The first Gaslite was designed for continuous burn- 
ing. Now in the research stage is a Gaslite equipped 
with a photo-electric cell, which will automatically 
turn the gas flame off when the sun comes out. Once 
the sun goes down, the flame comes on again. 

Industrial and commercial applications also are 
being scrutinized. Arkla has installed Gaslites on 
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This Arkla-Servel Sun Valley unit is being 
installed in an Atlanta, Texas hotel on ALG 
The 
and one 3.5-ton—is typical of the com- 
mercial installations being sold by ALG. 
Larger gas 
Arkla, 


system 18-ton job—three 5-ton units 


units, by makers other than 


are in scores of big buildings on 


the company's three-state system. 


the 
town. are considering 

An North Little Rock, 
installing gas lights for its runways. 


streets o 


Prattsville, Ark., Witt Stephens’ home 


Other cities them. 


Ark., 
The soft glow 


airport in now is 
produced by the gas flame has been praised by avia- 
tion and airport officials. 
investigating the use of 


Another 


Now other airports are 

this equipment. 

at 

carried out on different types of indoor gas lighting. 
With all of 


lighting, 


research project Evansville is being 
this activity on air conditioning and 
you’d think Arkla Air Conditioning 
Corp. would have its hands full. It hasn’t. It’s also 


working on an outdoor charcoal broiler, a gas incin- 


vas 


erator, and a central forced-air heating unit. These 


items will be on the market before the end of this year. 

It is apparent that Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 
is in the appliance business to Just 
diversified its operations 


its 
into 
several fields, so is this subsidiary diversifying its 
products. Good examples of this the recent 
of the gas regulator company and the 
buggy works. Even buggies have a distant tie with 
Arkla’s Both are “old-fashioned” products 
brought up to date. 

As Witt Louisiana 
Co. is in business for only one reason 


stay. 


as 
parent company has 
were 
purchases 


Gaslites: 
Stephens says, Arkansas Gas 
to sell gas. 
Because of this theory, the entire gas industry will 
benefit from Arkla for 
years come. 


Conditioning Corp. many 


to e 


Here, 67 Arkla Cabildo model Gaslites decorate entrance to new East Ridge Country Club near 
Shreveport. It's one of the first large multiple Gaslite installations sold by ALG. 
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Market 


research 
sells gas 


By PATRICK D. DIGNAN, Director of Market Development 
Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland, Ore. 


HE marketing research staff at the Northwesi 
T Natural Gas Co. is dedicated to selling gas. Facts 
and figures in themselves will not accomplish this ob- 
jective. It requires the application of research in- 
formation in a comprehensive market program to 
attain results. This article will tell how such applica- 
tion has paid off for Northwest Natural. 

When natural gas arrived in the Pacific Northwest, 
NNG found itself facing a market in which oil for 
heating and electricity for white goods were strongly 
entrenched in each of the 86 communities which it 
serves. To further complicate the competitive situa- 
tion, rates which were established did not clearly 
show a favorable advantage over competing fuels for 
many classes of service. 

It was important for NNG to build a load rapidly 
to meet contractual obligations with the pipeline. 
To do this, policy dictated that initially total empha- 
sis must be given to the heating market. Here, com- 
petitive conditions were more favorable. A substan- 
tial load could be attained more quickly. 

The marketing research staff was asked to provide 
management with information to improve efficiency 
of sales effort. 

The “profile theory of receptivity’ was developed 
to accomplish this objective. A review of how this 
theory was formulated is necessary at this point. New 
customers were studied on a geographical market 
basis. It was learned that there were areas in which 
a great deal of acceptance for natural gas was ap- 
parent. Brief interviews revealed similar character- 
istics about these new customers. These characteristics 
were in the nature of similarities in size of home, type 
of heating equipment, and age of homes. 

It was decided that other areas where homes con- 
tained similar characteristics should be found to 
determine the receptivity for gas. When these areas 
were located through census information, a compre- 
hensive sales program was launched on a pilot basis. 

The results were so successful that it was decided 
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to study this approach in more detail. 

It was important first to develop more statistical 
data on new customers. This was done by selecting 
a random sample of new customers and asking them 
basic questions. These questionnaires asked the age 
of home, type of heating equipment used prior to 
change, age of the equipment, type of heating fuel, 
reasons for change, previous gas usage, occupation, 
income level, and geographical location. 

From this information, market research established 
five basic profiles. Each customer because of his char- 
acteristics became a part of one of these profiles. 

Profiles of people changing to gas were established. 
It was now necessary to learn the profile of people 
changing to competitive fuels. 

A random sample of consumers who had installed 
oil and electric heating equipment was selected. A 
period which corresponded to the study of new gas 
customers was utilized for the oil and electric sample. 
The same questionnaire used to develop profiles for 
gas customers was used for the formulation of com- 
petitive profiles. Once information on competitive 
profiles was complete, it was possible to revise total 
profiles into those that would encompass all people 
changing heating equipment. 

It was learned that certain profiles were more re- 
ceptive than others to the changing of their heating 
equipment. The following is an example of one of 
these profiles: 

“Profile I consists of an area where the homes are 
over 30 years of age. The houses are relatively small 
and use non-central heaters fired with stove oil. The 
occupants are wage earners or retired persons. Their 
annual income is lower than the community average.”’ 

In selecting an area of this profile, a study was made 





RESULTS OF INTEGRATED SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM 





Total Dwelling Units, Market Saturation, and Residential Heating Customer Increases, by Community, as a Result 
of Joint Sales Promotion and Direct Sales Canvassing Program 


Market Saturation 
Saturation 6 Months 
Before After 


Promotion 


Vo. of Vo. of Htg. No.—6 Percent 
Dwell Cust. bef. Mo. After 
Units Promotion Promotion 


Ine. in 
Customers Promotio 
Dallas, Ore 1700 7 246 67% 8.6% 14.4% 
Silverton, Ore 1200 a3 145 173% 14% 12.0% 
Woodburn, Ore 900 j 156 2206; 4.5% 17.0% 


Newberg, Ore 1500 165 353 114% 11.0°% 23.5% 


Source: Northwest Natural Gas Company Sales Records 











of census data for many of the communities being 
served by NNG. Several communities were selected 
and a special sales program was designed. 

This program centered around the use of 10 direct 
alesmen canvassing door to door. Potential con- 
sumers were alerted to the campaign in advance of 
the actual canvass. General advertising announced 
the coming of “10 natural gas heating experts” to 
the community. The message was carried in every 
form of media. Dealer representatives organized deal- 
ers to advertise, stock and display gas appliances dur- 
ing the period of canvassing. 

Results of four areas in which this integrated sales 
promotion program was conducted are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

The table shows that in one area gas heating cus- 
tomers increased 280 per cent as a result of this sales 
effort. This shows that market research information 
can help sell gas. 

With different types of profiles, differing sales ap- 
proaches are required to gain customers. Experiments 
are currently underway in other profile areas to learn 
the best method of approaching these potential mar- 
kets. 

As profile information and market research reveal 
the type of profile currently changing heating equip- 
ment, then sales effort can be directed into these areas 
of receptivity 

Profiles can be maintained on new customers en- 
tering gas lines through asking specific questions on 
application forms. As few as four questions will re- 
veal enough information to develop a profile of a cus- 
tomer. On consumers changing to competing fuels, 
it will be necessary from time to time to conduct 
surveys. The information may be obtained from heat- 
ing permits recorded in the various communities 
served. Telephone surveys can be used satisfactorily 
and inexpensively to develop profiles. 

Profiles do not answer all the questions required 
of an expanding and dynamic sales organization. Re- 
quired in addition are other types of market informa- 
tion which can be obtained by market research. NNG 
has several other elements of an integrated marketing 
research program which the sales organization places 
great reliance upon. 

One of these is a questionnaire mailed quarterly 
to a random sample of 1000 customers and non-cus- 
tomers. This survey attempts to measure recognition 
of specific features stressed in advertising; the per- 
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sonality of the company; how natural gas ranks with 
competitive fuels in the minds of consumers. 

The mailing is under the letterhead of a local con- 
sulting firm. All identification with the gas company 
is avoided. 

This survey was developed to fulfill a specific need. 
It was necessary to measure progress in the market 
over short intervals of time. Annual surveys revealed 
mistakes in approaches to the market. Too often these 
could have been avoided with short term information. 

The survey is very flexible. It can be stratified to 
cover certain geographical areas, people in different 
income levels and differing occupational groups. It 
has proven an inexpensive method of learning con- 
sumer preferences, and will be used to chart progress 
over a period of time in the market served. 

Another phase of consumer research recently com- 
pleted by NNG was a survey in depth. This was con- 
ducted to learn what appeals will be necessary to at- 
tract new consumers. It has been successful in pro- 
viding advertising with information on the motivat- 
ing factors behind the selection of fuels. 

Much more was gained from this study than ex- 
pected. It shed light on new approaches to the con- 
sumer market not before considered. It will result in 
some major changes in advertising themes and copy. 
It has also provided some insight into the appeal com- 
peting fuels have in the minds of the consumer. 

Perhaps of lesser importance to a dynamic approach 
to new customers are saturation studies being con- 
ducted by the research staff. This information on the 
number and type of appliances current customers are 
using is important for load growth and revenue pro- 
jections. These studies are conducted at very little 
cost to NNG. Telephone surveys are made from ran- 
dom samples of current customers. These surveys are 
accomplished when company personnel are available. A 
100 per cent coverage of the sample is necessary which 
requires follow-up calls on those not home and without 
phones. 

Conclusion: An integrated marketing research pro- 
gram is a must for any consumer-minded organization. 

However, the most important factor is the use of 
the information available. The marketing research 
staff at NNG will not provide consumer information 
without including recommendations of how it can be 
used. 

Only by applying market information to the selling 
situation can marketing research sell gas. * 
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Intormed supervisors 


vital to accident prevention 


The impact of a dynamic AGA safety program 
is beginning to be felt through a declining fre- 
quency record, but R. N. Papich feels the job is 
far from done. 





By WILLIAM W. CLARK 





‘TJ HAT makes the difference between a good safety 
record and a poor one? 


R. N. Papich, AGA’s safety consultant, names these 
following factors: 

© Top management’s active interest and support. 

® Planning. 

® Middle management’s acceptance of the responsi- 
bility for implementing an organized safety program. 

© Sound training of first line supervisory personnel. 

® Scientific investigation and analysis of accidents. 
© Establishment of safe operating procedures. 

During the past several years, Papich, his predeces- 
sor, W. H. Adams, and the AGA Accident Prevention 
Committee, composed of some of the most dedicated, 
conscientious men in the gas industry have worked 
unceasingly to put across these precepts: 

1. Accidents are caused, they don’t ‘‘just happen.” 

2. Informed supervision can prevent them. 

3. Accidents follow a pattern or a sequence, and 
this sequence can be interrupted and the accident pre- 
vented if the proper steps are taken. 

4. Diligent investigation, good reporting proce- 
dures, and careful analysis of accidents can prevent 
their repetition in the future. 

In putting across their safety messages, Papich and 
the committeemen have found that the first big hurdle 
they must top is management’s attitude toward acci- 
dents. Those with the highest accident rates are 
usually convinced that accidents are inevitable. They 
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are—they think—an inseparable part of a gas utility’s 
operation. 

This, says Papich, is a fallacy, and he can prove it 
statistically. 

“Gas as a product is safe,” he declares. “We know 
how to handle it, as the record shows. Few accidents 
are attributable to it. 

“Electric utilities, on the other hand, are dealing 
with a ‘product’ that is more dangerous. A far greater 
number of accidents in that industry are directly 
caused by the ‘product’ itself. Yet, over-all, the elec- 
tric utility industry has always had a better accident 
frequency rate than we. 

“Why? Because they have done a better job of pre 
venting ‘non-product’ type accidents.” 

Papich can show that the majority of accidents in 
the gas industry are caused by conditions or situations 
that are common to nearly all industries. Motor ve 
hicle accidents, for example; being caught “in or be 
tween”; falls, etc. This being true, the industry can 
not take refuge in the rationalization that “the nature 
of our business is inherently hazardous.” 

“One trouble,” he says, “is that the individual work 
man is not impressed with this fact. He may drive a 
vehicle in his work, yet he thinks of himself as a ‘gas 
man,’ not a driver. So his driving habits do not get 
the attention or supervision they need.” 

In the association’s accident prevention activities, 
Papich and the committeemen take a scientific ap 
proach. An accident is not viewed as simply an iso 
lated event, but as an effect for which there is a 
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definable cause, and as a part of a pattern which can 
be analyzed and categorized. 

Papich likes to dramatize the concept of cause and 
effect by using H. W. Heinrich’s “Accident Sequence.” 
He likens the chain of events leading up to an accident 
as a set of dominoes, each of which, in falling, topples 
the next one in order. In his demonstrations, he uses 
jumbo dominoes, marked in order of sequence “heredi- 
ty,” “behavior,” “unsafe condition,” “unsafe act,” 
By knocking over any one, 
he can cause the others to fall in order. By removing 
any one, or blocking it from falling, he breaks the 
sequence, and the accident and/or injury is prevented. 

Papich sets up blocks between the dominoes to halt 


“accident,” and “injury.” 


their fall. The first barrier, “proper selection of the 
man for the job,” will block “heredity” from starting 
the accident sequence. “Proper attitude,” the next 
block, will prevent “behavior” from toppling. “Unsafe 
conditions” can be blocked by “reporting unsafe con- 
dition.” “Safe habits” bars the way to the “unsafe 
act.” 

Even if there is a failure in this sequence, the “‘ac- 
cident” domino can be prevented from toppling into 
“injury” by barrier called “protective equipment.” 
Should this fail, the injury domino can be barred by 
a “‘firs ’ barrier, preventing more serious conse- 
quence, 

This sort 
lly, that accidents certainly do have one or 


visualization makes sense. It shows, 
graphic: 
more causes. And that each has a cure. 

The next step in the scientific approach is to analyze 
and categorize accidents. This was done by a seven- 
man statistics subcommittee headed by V. A. Howell, 


Long Island Lighting Co., which waded through 10 


years of ility statistics in order to classify the 
most common types of fatalities occurring in the gas 
industry. They found these types fell into the follow- 
ing seven most common categories: 

1. Contact with flame, steam, etc. 

2. Being struck by moving objects 

3. Motor vehicle operation 

1. Asphyxiation. 

5. Caught-in-or-between 

6. Explosions 

7. Falls 

Note that Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 7 and ten other types 

that fall into the miscellaneous classification are com- 


mon to virtually all types of industries. Yet together 


these accounted for 59 per cent of all gas company. 


fatalities! 

The committee then set up broad “corrective ac- 
tions” for each classification. For example, the cor- 
rective action for “explosions” is this: “To prevent 
explosions, you must always remember that the gas-air 
mixture is usually unknown, and you therefore must 
eliminate any possible source of ignition until you 
are assured of a safe atmosphere.” 

How do you achieve this? By establishing safe 
procedures and following them to the letter. 

This method of operation is the root from which 
good safety performances grow. Papich likes to cite 
the performance of the communications industry, 
Which is head and shoulders above any industry in 
both accident frequency and severity. Why? Is it be- 


cause of the nature of the industry? Papich will argue 
the point. He believes it is because safe procedures 
have been so thoroughly studied and so well defined. 
Communications employees know the safe way to do 
each job and their supervisors see to it that they put 
this knowledge to work. 

For companies needing help in setting up safe work- 
ing procedures there is help available from the AGA. 
Several “Suggested Safe Practices” bookiets have 
been compiled already, drawing on the experiences of 
leading gas companies, and more are to come. There 
are also “safe practice cards,” “safety flipcharts,” 
“films,” sound slides, and other published aids. 

‘Yo put this knowledge to work in individual gas 
companies has been the mission of Papich and the 
Accident Prevention Committee. First, top manage- 
ment’s active support was needed. A good share of 
the safety men’s time has been devoted to a selling 
job at this level. Results have been good, and most 
managements have given their efforts hearty, positive 


’ 


endorsement. 

With this support, the safety men tackled middle 
management, men on the “superintendent” level. Mid- 
dle management had to be persuaded to accept the 
responsibility for making accident prevention work. 

Aiming at this segment of the industry, Papich and 
the committee have over the past four years con- 
ducted two-day courses around the country. Titled 
“Accident Prevention Through Informed Supervision,” 
the courses show where the responsibility of super- 
visory personnel lies, and tell these men how they 
should carry it out. 

The introductory section of the course lays the 
groundwork by discussing statistics and defining the 
problem. This leads to a discussion of ““The Philosophy 
and Basic Principles of Accident Prevention,” includ- 
ing the “domino” theory. Then the men are shown— 
with the help of sound-slide film—how to set up a 
safety program. This is set forth in detail. 

Following this are several sessions on accident in- 


” 


vestigation, reporting and analysis. This is an area 
where Papich feels the companies with the poorest 
safety experience fall down. Each accident teaches a 
lesson—if it is thoroughly investigated, reported in 
detail, and carefully analyzed. 

The next step is getting practices accepted by 
workers. More than half the course is devoted to ways 
of doing this. It’s a job that must ultimately depend 
upon the supervisor or foreman. But he is probably 
the weakest link in the chain through no fault of his 
own. 

“Isn’t it a shame,” asks Papich, ‘‘that when there’s 
a supervisory opening, we simply take the next best 
workman and say ‘All right, you are now a foreman. 
Don’t do any more manual work. Just see to it that 
your men do it, and do it right.” 

“Suddenly we have thrown away his years of ex- 
perience working with certain tools and machines, and 
hand him a much more complex machine to operate— 
man. He knows how to handle the mechanical tools, 
but he has little or no idea of how to handle the human 
machine.” 

Papich is convinced that there is a crying need for 
better training programs for first line supervisory 
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personnel. He would lay heavy emphasis on under- 
standing people and safe working procedures, because 
these are basic supervisory responsibilities. 

With this background, the supervisor would be well 
qualified to communicate accident prevention concepts 
to his men. He would be quicker to accept responsi- 
bility for setting up efficient work procedures, and for 
carrying out a planned accident prevention program. 

Planning is a must. It is the lack of it that ham- 
strings safety education at the employee level. ‘“Plan- 
ning is the real difference between a poor safety meet- 
ing and a good one,” declares Papich. 

“Too often, the first line supervisor decides, ‘Well, 
it’s time for another safety meeting,’ so he gathers 
together his men and he says, ‘Boys, what problems 
are you having?’ Or he grabs together a few notes 
at the last minute and comes to the meeting totally un- 
prepared to put across any sort of message of value. 
He begins talking off the cuff. The men yawn and 
glance at their watches, and begin thinking about 
something else.” 

An instructor in every AGA course lays out a blue- 
print for the supervisor to follow in planning his own 
safety meetings. He shows case histories and tells 
how they can be used most effectively by drawing a 
parallel with the company’s own experiences. He 
shows how a meeting can be built around current 
accident reports. He explains all the aids that are 
available from the AGA—the films, the flipcharts, ete. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on making these 
local safety meetings interesting and informative. The 
aids available are numerous, and more are being pro- 
duced each year. 

The results of the AGA’s effort have already become 
apparent, but the trip has not been a rapid one. It 
was back in 1947 when the industry, appalled by a 
sharply rising frequency record, breathed new life 
into the association’s accident prevention organization. 

At that time, the committee had to rely heavily 
upon the National Safety Council for materials. These 
were excellent, but they lacked the gas industry slant, 
so the committee went to work to produce its own. 
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Meanwhile, the groundwork was being laid for a 
supervisory course. This evolved in 1954. 

Since that time, the course has been presented to 
1268 men representing 191 companies. In 1958, the 
most active year to date, it was held 21 times. Five 
hundred twenty-nine men from 134 companies partici- 
pated. 

The courses are conducted by committeemen with 
the assistance of Papich. Some of these men have 
spent as many as 24 days on this project in the past 
year. Papich himself has been in the field om an aver 
age of two out of every three days. 

But they can feel a real sense of accomplishment. 
The frequency rate has continued to drop—slowly, to 
be sure, but steadily. They have sold management on 
the fact that safety is an investment that pays for 
itself many times over. They have caused member 
companies to take a hard cold look at their own pro- 
grams, and to make some substantial revisions in them. 

There are still some holdouts. Sixteen per cent of 
the companies are still having 48 per cent of the acci- 
dents in the industry. Some of these, however, are 
now beginning to be won over, and the committee’s 
safety activities are about ready to move into a new 
phase. 

Next year, the committee hopes to begin work on a 
full-scale course which companies can use to train 
their first-line supervisors. There will also be new 
training aids, including one on suggested safe prac- 
tices for production of natural gas. And about a dozen 
courses of “Accident Prevention Through Informed 
Supervision” will be held. 

From there, Papich hopes to move into a position 
where he can work more closely with individual com 
panies. 

The job is far from finished. The big bites have 
now been taken out of the accident rates. From here 
on, the major effort will be directed toward consoli- 
dating the gains and keeping the curves pointed 
downward. 


Interest must not flag if this is to be accomplished. 
It’s a never-ending job. w 


Standing in front of one of the charts used 
in the “Accident prevention through in- 
formed supervision’’ courses are these 
eaders of the AGA's safety program (from 
left): Marvin Travis, chairman of the acci- 
dent prevention committee and safety di- 
rector of Northern Natural Gas Co.; 
Charles Williams, committee member and 
safety director of the Gas Service Co.; R. 
N. Papich, AGA's safety consultant; and 
Michael Bendekovic, manager of safety and 


claims, Public Service Co. of Colorado. 
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North Dakota PSC says 
natural okay for trailers 
North Dakota’s Public Service 
(Commission has ruled that gas com 
provide natural gas 
mobile homes when 


panies must 
service to 
requested 

The two-year-old struggle started 
vhen Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
refused to feed natural gas to mo- 
bile home parks. Mobile home in- 
terests declared that park tenants 
were entitled to natural gas service 
on the basis that plenty of fuel was 
available. 

Montana-Dakota’s refusal] of set 
vice was based on (1) fear of poor 
installation piping, (2) fear of poor 
entilation in mobile homes, (3 
fear that rocking motion of mobile 
homes on wheels may loosen piping, 
and (4) fear of improper change- 
over from natural to bottled gas. 

llowever, the PSC found that 
“the modern methods of construc 
tion of mobile homes . establish 
manufacturer compliance with ac 
standards for fire preven 
tion and safe utilization of natural 
ras in trailer coaches; that na 
tionally aecepted standards of safe 
ty and design are followed by the 
home manufacturing in 


cepted 


me rile 
dustry 

\lso, that “modern mobile homes 
make prevision for the use of either 
oil-burning furnaces or gas-burning 
furnaces. The 
hows that mobile homes installed 
with oil-burning furnaces should 
not be and are not readily conver 
tible to the use of either liquid pe- 
troleum gas or natural gas. Mobile 
built to use liquid petroleum 
natural gas have furnaces 


record in this case 


homes 


vas ol 


specially designed for safe use of 
such types of fuel.” 

Testimony by the mobile home 
rroup established that “an ever 
increasing number of new mobile 
homes are fitted with gas furnaces 
convertible from LPG to natural 
vas or vice versa 


Pritchard joins in gas 
liquefaction organization 
F. Pritchard & Co. has formed 
Constock-Pritchard Liquefaction 
Corp. in New York. The company is 
jointly owned by J. F. Pritchard & 
(Co., Continental Oil Co. and Union 
Stock Yard & Transit Co. 
Objective of the new organiza- 
tion is to develop the design and 
construction of plants, appurte- 
nances and facilities for all phases 
of gas liquefaction. The association 
makes available in one company 
and under one responsibility the 
development of large liquid meth- 
ane standby facilities for natural 
ras distribution systems. Its ser- 
vices also will be available for spe- 
cial gas liquefaction operations in- 
volving gases other than methane. 


Northern Ontario Gas 


monitoring system 


Northern Ontario Natural Gas 
Co.’s new telemetering system will 
provide the company with a minute- 

v-minute check on every ounce of 
vas consumed between Kenora and 
Orillia. 

The $65,000 installation is being 
set up at the company’s North Bay 
operations center. 


Electronic “listening posts,” in- 
stalled at key points throughout 
the distribution system, will auto- 
matically relay gas consumption in- 
formation to three-man operation 
crews who will be on duty day and 
night. 


IGT expanded basic 
research in 1957-1958 


The past year at the Institute of 
Gas Technology was marked by an 
expansion of basic research work 
and an advance in the technology 
of high-Btu gas production by the 
hydrogasification of coal and oil. 

According to the report made by 
Dr. Martin Elliott, IGT director, 
the institute experienced a 5 per 
cent drop income from the rec- 
ord preceding year. The drop, 
amounting to about $778,000, re- 
sulted from a lower volume of re- 
search done for sponsors other than 
the AGA, Dr. Elliott reported. 
‘This was due in part to general 
business conditions and in part to 
the mid-year completion of a large 
development and construction proj- 
ect for the Army Engineers,” he 
said. 

Areas of basic research in which 
IGT participated included high-Btu 
gas from oil shale, combustion, fuel 
cell, kinetics of high-temperature 
pyrolysis reactions, physical prop- 
erties of gases, gas chromatog- 
raphy, and radiation chemistry. 
research was per- 
formed in the areas of gas trans- 
mission, gas distribution, produc- 
tion of high-Btu gas from coal and 
oil, peak load gas processes, petro- 
chemicals, utilization research, and 
energy studies. 


Sponsored 


“To bring our research work into 
better balance,” Dr. Elliott said, 
“we hope to increase the work done 
in the field of gas transmission and 
to explore methods for increasing 
the volume of research on utiliza- 
tion.” 

©. H. Tollefson was elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees of 
IGT. He is executive vice president 
of the Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York. 





Fisher Research Laboratory has just com- 
pleted an extensive construction and mod- 
ernization program at its existing plant in 
Palo Alto, Calif. Newly built are 4000 sq 
ft for increased laboratory, administration, 
and shipping needs. Research and develop- 
ment facilities were doubled and com- 
pletely modernized to keep pace with an 
expanded engineering program. 
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Lester T. Potter, Lone Star Gas 
Co., and Charles M. Sturkey, Wash- 
ington Natural Gas, were elected 
to three-year terms on the board. 
Kilected to fill vacancies which ex- 
pire in 1959 are Milton J. Pfeiffer, 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric; Linn 
a Rochester Gas & Electric; 
and F. S. Cornell, A. O. Smith Corp. 
Ir illing 1 a vacancy which expires in 
1960 is R. J. Rutherford, Worcester 
Gas Light. 

Re-elected for three-year terms 
are Marvin Chandler, Northern 
Illinois Gas; Sheldon Coleman, 
Coleman Co.; John E. Heyke Jr., 
Brooklyn Union Gas; Carl J. Sharp, 
Acme Steel; J. McWilliams Stone, 
Dukane Corp.; E. H. Tollefson; 
and Henry Tuttle, Michigan Con 
solidated. 


United's Beaumont group 
wins safety recognition 

The Beaumont (Texas) distribu- 
tion division of United Gas Corp. 
recently completed 1 million man 
hours without a lost-time accident, 
according to Division Manage) 
Ross Walker. 

H. B. Sneed, division employee 
relations supervisor for the United 
Gas division, said the organization 
has been without a lost-time acci- 
dent since Sept. 11, 1956. It won a 
first-place award from the Texas 
Safety Association for having been 
without an accident during 1957. 


Conversion burner 
standards revised 


Available from the AGA Labora- 
tories are printed copies of the 
American Standard Installation of 
Domestic Gas Conversion Burners, 
Z21.8-1958. 

The provisions outlined in this 
fourth edition were reviewed and a 
few changes made where deemed 
desirable by the subcommittee on 
listing and installation require 
ments for domestic gas conversion 
burners. The revised text was ap- 
proved as American Standard by 
the ASA on Aug. 12, 1958. 

Copies are available at 35 cents 
each from the labs at 1032 E. 62nd 
St., Cleveland 3, Ohio, 


Octagonal shape featured 
in new compressor station 


An octagonally shaped compres- 
sor station, believed to be the first 


of its kind, is under construction 
in Long Beach, Calif. The station 
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will be adjacent to the new gas 
holder being installed by the City 
of Long Beach Gas department. 

The main building is being con- 
structed of rigid frame with por- 
celainized aluminum exterior panels 
and curtain wall design embodying 
the octagonal floor plan to house 
four main 550-hp gas engine-driven 
reciprocating compressor units and 
related equipment. Offices, control 
room and washrooms will be in a 
lower structure attached to the 
main building. 

A central instrument recording 
and indicating panel will control the 
entire plant automatically through 
the use of pneumatic-type controls. 
It also will embody an electrical 
supervising contro] selector panel 
for the operator to remotely open 
and close individual valves or 
groups of unattended valves. 

M. A. Nishkian Co., consulting 
engineers of Long Beach, reports 
that the gas holder is the largest 
to be built since 1951. Some 2000 
tons of steel are going into the 
structure, which has a diameter of 
214 ft and a height of 173 ft 10 in 
General American Transportation 
Co. is constructor of the $1.3 mil- 
lion, 5 MMecf Wiggins holder. 


Prediction: Homes cooled, 


heated by central plant 


Air conditioning pumped _ into 
homes is the prediction of Charles 
V. Fenn, Carrier Corp. vice presi- 
dent. Chilled and warm water for 
maintaining comfortable vear- 
round conditions will be supplied 
from a central source like othe) 
utilities. 

It is an economic phenomenon in 
itself, he explained, “using heat 
to produce chilling.” Electronic 
sensing devices will regulate the 
volume of hot and cold water in 
radiation panels, maintaining de 
sired temperature and humidity 
settings for each room, he said. 


One of the world's largest gasholders is 
being erected in Long Beach, Calif. The 
gasholder is part of the facilities for the 
new gas compressor station slated for com 
pletion by November 1959. 





Mr. Fenn explained that all resi 
dential services would be supplied 
through underground pipes and 
wires from a power plant. Steam 
x hot water from gas-fired boilers, 
for example, would serve a three- 
fold purpose: Winter heating, do 
mestic water needs, and to energize 
Carrier refrigerating machines for 
summer cooling. 


Mich Con plans 
$20 million building 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
has chosen the designers of its new 
$20 million office building in De 
troit. Yamasaki, Leinweber-Smith, 
Hinchman, Grylls, Associated Ar- 
chitects & Engineers, will design 
the building. 

Ralph T. McElvenny, chairman 
of the board of Michigan Consoli 
dated, said his company now has 
offices in six downtown buildings 
as well as its main office. He pointed 
out that “it is absolutely essential 
to the efficient conduct of our grow 
ing business that we bring all of 
our seattered operations under one 
roof.” 

American Louisiana and Michi 
gan Wisconsin Pipeline companies 
and other affiliates of the American 
Natural Gas system also will be 
quartered in the new building. 

“We are building for the future 
and our estimates show we will re 
quire 100,000 Sq ft of space for the 
1800 office employees we expect to 
have by 1978,” Mr. McElvenny said 

It will take from three to three 
and a half years to design and con 
struct the new building, which will 
include an underground garage. 

Continued on page 72 
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ONE man does the work 
of many...with 


AMERICAN® 
telemetering-telecounting 
equipment 


In the largest gathering 
fields, along the pipelines, 
in large and small distribu- 
tion systems, American tele- 
metering and telecounting 
equipment substantially re- 
duces personnel required 
for transmission of meter 
readings. From a central dis- 
patching station, one man 
instantly obtains accurate 
flow and pressure readings 
at remote points and adjusts 
for load demands with re- 
mote-set controllers. 


®eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


For Base Volume Indexes — 
American Telecounters accu- 
rately transmit Base Volume 
Index indications of gas quanti- 
ties computed to base tempera- 
ture and base pressure condi- 
tions, to remote locations. 


Your American representa 
tive can help you benefit by 
telemetering and telecount- 
ing all or any part of your 
system—large or small. 


For further information consult your 
American Meter representative. 


AMERICAN’ 


2 ow we Op Me oft}. SF, O. & a 


N DRPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Philadelphia 16, Pennsylvania * Albany 

* Atlanta « Baltimore © Birmingham « Boston « Chicago 
Jenver * Erie * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minne- 
New York * Omaha «© Pittsburgh * San Francisco + Seattle 
Wynnewood. IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Ltd., Milton, 
Ontario * Calgary * Edmonton « Montreal * Regina 

SUPPLIERS TO THE GAS INDUSTRY for Ironcase, Tinned Steelcase, Alumi 

numcase and Welded Steelcase’ Meters * American-Westcott Orifice Meters 
struments * Reliance Regulators * Apparatus « Valves 
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Extra speciais with captan odorants 


~Captan has that 
extra special package 
co) amn’Lo) | 


Our CAPTAN CANNER 
enables us to deliver 


ANY amount of 
ANY CAPTAN ODORANT to 
ANY customer. 








Gas Odor- 
ization is our 
ONLY busi- 


ness. 
> Don’t delay... 





~ 





phone, wire or write 


) 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING, INC. 


58-6 P. O. BOX 15252 / HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 
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New Products and Trade Literature 


For more data on any of these items use 


the Readers’ Service Card on pages 67, 68 





1. Belts for meters 


Quick sudden 
turns won't upset gas meters in 
service trucks, according to Con- 
tinental Rubber, when the meters 
are strapped with rubber 
safety belts. The belts are molded 
with a weather-and-age-resistant 
compound with just the right 
amount of stretch. 

Continental Rubber Works 


Starts, stops or 


down 


2. Spillage switch 


Wilson’s spillage switch shuts off 
gas burner in a heating system 
when flue products spill from draft 
diverter into occupied space. “Spil- 
switch” consists of a thermal disc 
which responds to presence of flue 
products by closing gas supply and 
shutting off burner. The burner 
must be reset by hand. 

Wilson Industries Inc. 
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3. Automatic pilot control 


Robertshaw’s new Flame-Master 
control for gas range ovens is op- 
erated by a vapro-pressure system. 
The new device is claimed to be 
almost foolproof in operation. If 
the pilot light goes out, it shuts off 
the main gas supply to the oven and 
broiler within a few seconds. It 
offers cool standby ignition, con- 
suming only about 100 Btu of gas 
per hr. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Division 


4. Cross-country trencher 


Designed especially for  pipe- 
liners who handle cross-country 
and other big trenching jobs is 
Parsons 420 Trenchliner. Giant 
digging wheel of the 420 has three 
speeds—115, 215 and 300 ft per 
min, Digging speeds range from 15 
in. to 25 ft per min. 

Parsons Co. 


5. Dielectric unions 


U-brand dielectric unions have 
been added to Union Malleable 
Manufacturing Co.’s line of pipe 


fittings. Rugged Zytel nylon is used 
to eliminate fiber gasket and rubber 
washer. According to the company, 
U-brand dielectric unions are de- 
signed to form tighter and better 
insulated unions that withstand 
high temperatures and that will 
hold up under high pressures. 
Union Malleable Mfg. Co. 


6. Gas distribution recorders 


Foxboro has designed three new 
pressure recorders for gas meter- 
ing and regulating stations. The 
GDP-1 is a general purpose re- 
corder, the GDP-2 has a submer- 
sible case, and the GDP-3 comes 
with internal test connections. Each 
is available with resistance-welded 
3-in. diameter diaphragm element 
for measurement of gas main pres- 
sures in the range of 0-10 in. of 
water. 

Foxboro Co. 


7. One-cabinet repeater 


A two-way repeater station for 
land-mobile communications  sys- 
tems allowing cross-over of fre- 
quency bands is packaged in one 
cabinet as standard equipment. 
Incorporation of both communica- 
tions channel and relay channel 
circuitry as well as all interlinks in 
a single cabinet will cut space and 
cabinet requirements in half for 
repeater stations, according to the 
company. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
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8. Heat exchangers 


Davis Engineering uses a new 
retainer ring design to speed up 
and simplify inspection and service 
of its Paracoil Type PC heat ex- 
changer. The exchangers are de- 
signed for gas, oil, water, or air. 
The new packing retainer ring 
permits shell side pressure tests to 
be made with the tube ends exposed. 
Davis Engineering Corp. 


9. Vertical broiler 


Norge has introduced a_ gas 
range with a vertical broiler. Meat 
and fowl can be broiled on both 
sides at the same time in the new 
broiler, 


Norge Division 


(0 


10. Built-in pressure regulator 


Grayson’s Unitrols 110, 200, and 
400 water heater controls now are 
available with built-in pressure 
regulators. The “control package” 
has been reduced to its most com- 
pact dimensions, according to the 
company, which believes this is the 
first water heater device equipped 
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with concealed gas pressure regu- 
Jators. 
Grayson Controls Division 


11. Solenoid valves 


Magnatrol’s new line of explo- 
sion- and_= splash-proof solenoid 
valves feature normally open and 
normally closed types. Control cir 
cuits may include flow or liquid 
level control, push-button, pressure 
switch, limit control, thermostat, 
electronic relays. 

Magnatrol Valve Corp. 


12. Pool heaters 


Bryant is offering two methods 
of heating swimming pools—direct 
and indirect. With the direct meth- 
od, a hot water boiler is directly 
connected to the pool. Water is cir 
culated by a pump. The indirect 
system uses a steam boiler con- 
nected to coils submerged in water 
of a storage tank or to coils in an 
auxiliary heater from which wate) 
is circulated to the pool by pumping. 
Bryant Manufacturing Co. 


13. Portable air compressor 


Le Roi has introduced its light 
(2250 lb) and slow (1600 rpm) 
125-cfm rotary portable air com- 
pressor. The sliding-vane type, two- 
stage compressor has an _ in-line 
cylinder arrangement. Rated at 125 
cfm of free air compressed to 100 
psi, the compressor is powered with 
Le Roi’s wet sleeve overhead valve 
engine. 

Le Roi Division 


14. Communications tower 


All Products Co. has introduced 
its new communications 
Constructed of tubular galvanized 
steel, the triangular tower, Model 
1210, uses the X-cross brace prin 
ciple, giving more strength per lb. 
The tower is 12 in. wide and comes 
in 10-ft sections weighing only 
3 lb per ft. 

All Products Co. 


tower. 


ae 
ge 


15. Field calibration 


The CGI kit is especially de 
signed to field test all types ot 
combustible gas indicators. It will 
accurately check calibration of 
both catalytic combustion and thei 
mal conductivity-type instrument 
Vodern Utility Supply Co. 


16. Post-mounted gas light 


Design of Falcon’s post-mounted 
Gaslamp permits fast, easy in 
stallation. Major components are 
factory prefabricated, re 
ducing on-the-spot assembly. Gas 
lamp is built on an all-steel, welded 


largely 
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frame and finished in rust-proof 
bonderized black or bronze baked 
enamel. 

Falcon Manufacturing Co. 


17. Welding, chipping goggles 
New softside vinyl plastic gog- 
gles for welding and chipping have 
been added to Air Reduction’s line 
of welding accessories. The frame 
is made of a soft but durable and 
flame-resistant vinyl plastic. A 
protects the 50 milli- 
meter green filter lenses which are 
available in shades 3 to 6 for weld- 
ing use. 
Air Reduction Co. 


cover lens 


18. Hazard detector 


Newly developed is a pocket sized 
tester for the detection of hazard- 
ous vapors. Called the Bantam 
Vapotester, the rugged, light 
weight combustible gas analyzer is 
easy to operate in the palm of the 
hand or in its own attractive case. 
Davis Emergency Equipme nt 


¢/ 


19. Natural gas power 


A new source of power—convert- 
ing otherwise wasted energy into 
useful work—has been found for 
the gas industry. The principle uses 
the flow of gas in a transmission 
line to power a new type Troy 
steam engine. Troy engine serves 
as a reducing valve to use the dif- 
ferential pressure flow of natural 


66 


gas in the transmission system to 
power the engine. It, in turn, can be 
put to work driving water pumps, 
compressors, electric generators. 
Troy Engine & Machine Co. 


#3 


20. Plastic pipe 


A new development by Allied 
Chemical makes it possible to 
manufacture polyethylene pipe in 
large diameter sizes from A-C 
polyethylene pipe compound. The 
pipe is extruded from a _ special 
high density, high molecular weight 
polyethylene resin. 

Allied Chemical Corp. 


\ 


21. Seat belt 


A new seat belt, designed to in- 
crease operator safety and comfort 
when working in rough terrain, is 
available for Caterpillar-built track- 
type tractors. Design provides 
secure holding ability, yet allows 
operator to instantly disengage belt 
fastener. 

Caterpillar 


22. Gas plant 


A pint-sized gas plant from Chill- 
gas reportedly recovers dry sales 
gas and liquid products from raw 
gas streams as small as 500 Mcfd. 
The engineering key to this pack- 
age-type field plant and process is a 
dual-purpose refrigeration system 
that strips and dehydrates the raw 
gas without pressure drops or con- 
tamination by chemical additives. 
Chillgas Corp. 


23. Chain vise 


Ridge Tool’s new Ridgid top- 
screw chain vise is said to elimi- 
nate knuckle busting and speed all 
pipe work. The new 450 portable 
tristand vice features a large, easy- 
to-operate chain-tightening handle 
right up on top of the vise base 
where it is extra handy for fast 
operation. 

Ridge Tool Co. 


24. Extraction plant 


Podbielniak’s Spiradyne column 
extraction plant is a completely en- 
gineered, packaged assembly. Each 
plant is tailor-made with either 
manual or automatic operation con- 
trols. It has many flexible features 
for handling a wide variety of sol- 
vent extraction systems. It is de- 
signed to meet need for a small ca- 
pacity plant intended for pilot 
plant studies or small-scale pro- 
duction. 

Podbielniak Inc. 


25. Tank drain 

An electronic air compressor tank 
drain automatically purges water 
accumulation when attached to or 
near an air compressor, Adaptable 
for pipeline installations, the small 
drain prolongs tank life, deters 
rust, eliminates odors, prevents 
washing off lubricants, and pro- 
tects polishing and paint spray 
work. 
Squire-Cogswell Co. 
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26. High input pilot 


A new higher input pilot-thermo- 
couple combination has been de- 
veloped by Grayson for use in 
water heaters, gas central heating 
equipment, and other commercial 
appliances. Rated at 400 Btu hourly 
input, the pilot insures high sta 
bility performance. Its non-aerated 
design eliminates the possibility of 
lint clogging. 

Grayson Controls Division 


TRADE LITERATURE 
27. Propane diluter 


Selas propane diluters are de- 
scribed in Bulletin PD-1. These 
“package units” accurately mix 
propane or butane with air to sup 
ply standby fuel and maintain 
heating, heat processing and re- 
frigerating operations when regu 
lar gas suppliers are temporarily 
curtailed. 

Selas Corp. of America 


28. Gas engines 


Compressor service applications 
for Superior high compression gus 
engines (200-700 hp) are detailed 
in the new bulletins from White 
Diesel. Bulletin 119 on the Superior 
6G-510 and Bulletin 120 on the 
Superior 6- and 8-cylinder G-825 
series present performance charac- 
teristics. 

White Diesel Engine Division 


29. Gas flowmeter 


A new industrial gas flowmeter is 
described in a 1-page bulletin (CM 
12) from Rotron Controls. Based 
on the new “vortexvelocity” prin 
ciple of flow measurement, the 
meter totalizes 10 to 100 cu ft of 
gas per min., at line conditions, 
representing 1 to 10 MMscf pe 
day at 1000 psig. 


Rotron Controls Cor p. 


30. Industrial piping 


Production, space, and cost ben 
efits in continuous distribution of 
industrial gases by custom-built 
manifold installations are described 
in a 28-page brochure. Covered are 
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duplex, simplex, and portable NCG 
manifold distribution systems for 
piping a variety of gases. 

National Cylinder Gas 


31. Tractor catalog 


International Harvester’s com 
plete line of new wheel tractors in 
six power sizes is covered in Cata 
log CR-1374-H. Tractors described 
in the 16-page bulletin range from 
12 to 72.5 hp for commercial and 
industrial use. 
International Harvester Co. 


32. Control valves 


A completely new line of control 
valves, Conoflow’s Series LB, is 
presented in a new 12-page bul 
letin, Bulletin LB-3. Covered are 
construction and operating charac 
teristics as well as various design 
features. 

Conflow Corp. 


33. Process instruments 


A 52-page catalog from Fischer 
& Porter instru- 
ments available for quick shipment 
Covered are indicators, transmit 
ters, recorders and controllers for 
flow, pressure, temperature, den 
sity, viscosity and consistency. 
Fischer & Porter Co. 


covers process 


34. Telemetering system 


Specification S301-1 gives full de 
tails on Honeywell’s new high 
speed, tubeless frequency telemeter- 
ing system for long distance data 
transmission. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


35. Power drive 


American Meter’s Gasclok power 
drive, a completely self-contained 
air- or instrument 
drive and timing unit, is covered 
in bulletin 410. The unit is suited 
as either original or replacement 
equipment with all makes and types 
of recording instruments. Complete 
specification and application de- 
tails are included. 

American Meter Co. 


36. Products and services 


gas-powered 


Jones & Laughlin has published 
a colorful, generously illustrated 
brochure entitled “The Exciting 
New J&L.” The 32-page publication 
shows all of the company’s majo 
projects, representing a 10-year in 
vestment of more than $750 mil- 
lion. Described are new products, 
facilities, and services. 

Jones & Laughlin Ste el Corp. 


37. Pipeline control 


A new engineering application 
bulletin from Cooper-Bessemer cov- 
ers automatic controls for engines 
and compressors. Titled “En-Tronic 
Pipeline Control,” the illustrated 
publication describes equipment for 
automatically starting, loading, ca- 
pacity control, regulating and shut- 
ting down pipeline compressors. 
Coope r-Bessemer Corp. 


38. Entrance gas light 


Arkla Air Conditioning’s new 
Doorman 400 Gaslite, designed for 
wall mounting, is described in lit- 
erature from the company. The 
newest light is assembled with a 
bracket attached to the bottom for 
mounting, either singly or in pairs, 
on a wall next to a door way, on a 
patio, garage. It is 
equally adaptable to entrance light- 
ing for business establishments. 
lrhla Air Conditioning Cor: 


carport or 


39. Automatic compressor 
control 


An automatic compressor control 
system, the “Tendamatic,” is de- 
scribed in literature from Ingersoll 
Rand. The system monitors every 
operation of the compressor, check- 
ing air pressure and temperatures, 
lubricating oil pressure and tem- 
perature, and cylinder lubricator 
operation. If abnormal compressor 
operation occurs, both audible and 
visible warnings are give! 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


40. Cooking control 


A field 
Robertshaw describes its recently 


service bulletin from 


developed top burner thermostatic 
cooking control, which allows the 
homemaker to adjust flame height 
to size and type of cooking utensil 
The bulletin is a complete guide for 
servicing and installing the new 
Flame Set control. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Count 


41. Gas analysis 


reasinge 


Best techniques Ik 
quantitative accuracy in gas chrom 
detail in 
u new data sheet from Beckman 
Applications labs. Advantages of 
the peak or integrated area mea 


utography are covered in 


surement and peak height measure- 
ment 


methods are given. Several 
typical analyses are worked out in 
step-by-step fashion to show how 
each method is used. 


Beckman/Scientifie 
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Johnson heads approval 
requirements committee 

George B. executive 
Minneapolis 


Johnson, 
vice president of 
Minn. has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the ASA Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z21, 
AGA Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee. The group is a 
committee of the 


ards 


Gas Co., 


sectional 
American Stand- 
supervises 
national stand- 
ards for the approval and installa- 
tion of 


Association, and 


the preparation of 
gas appliances and acces- 
sories. 

Mr. Johnson has been a member 

the Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Central Heating 
Gas Appliances and other approval 
requirements) groups throughout 


the last decade. 


George B. Johnson 


Houston corrosion 
course scheduled 
the 


course 


Jan. 22-23 are dates of the 
Houston short directed to- 
ward practical applications of cor- 
rosion control. Classes will be held 
on the campus of the University of 
Houston. 

Sponsored by the Houston sec- 
tion of the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers and the uni- 
versity, this year’s course will cover 
fundamentals of corrosion control. 
It is aimed at operating field men 
such as junior engineers, foremen, 
electricians and technicians, and 
will not be limited to pipeliners as 
were past sessions. 

Additional information is avail- 
able from William Campbell, F. H. 
Maloney Co., 2301 Texas 
Houston 2. 


Ave., 
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Roots-Connersville Reduces 
Gas Metering Costs =“ 
6 Ways 





With Low Initial Investment. One 
Roots-Connersville meter does the work of 
two or more meters of other types, 
Additional savings are made in piping, 
foundation and installation costs. 


Comparative Analysis orace 


INSTALLING 
occuPILD cost 


cost 








TOTAL 
CAPACITY 

FOUR DIAPHRAGM mETERS | GS | Ge ee 8 feh 
Rd 


one nc mereR | §§ 

















Why buy two when one will do? 
? With Permanent Accuracy. Measuring 


chambers and impellers are precision 
machined to assure built-in accuracy. Free- 
rolling impellers have sharp edges making 
the meter self-cleaning. 


With Lower Maintenance Costs. 
Roots-Connersville meters have no valves, 
valve gear or other small parts to wear 
out and cause metering inaccuracies. 
Maintenance is confined to lubrication of 
gears and bearings and an occasional 

field check of the operating differential. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, 


159 Cregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana. In Canada—629 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Differential gauge is supplied 
as standard equipment on 
all meters. 


Each meter is equipped with an 
integrator which records 
volume of gas directly in cu. ft. 
at line temperature and 
pressure. 


Casing is fabricated from fine- 
grain cast iron, well-ribbed 

to prevent distortion due to 
operating pressure up to 

125 Ibs. or more. 


Timing gears at each end of the 
meter prevent vibration and 
backlash. 


Bearings are oversize, 
self-aligning and are readily 
accessible. 


Gears operate within and are 
lubricated by an oil bath. 


Impellers are made of fine-grain 
cast iron and are precision 
machined to fine clearances, 
holding ‘‘slippage’’ to an 
irreducible minimum. 


With Minimum Pressure Drop. Straight- 
through design eliminates winding 
passages and restricting ports. Even at 
extremely low flows, Roots-Connersville 
gas meters retain “cash register” accuracy. 


By Maintaining Proof, Accuracy is not 
affected by variations in specific gravity 
or rate of flow, pulsations, type of 

gas handled, pressure drop, entrained 
impurities, water level or other factors, 


By Providing Large Rated Capacities 
Capacities range from 2000 to 1,000,000 
cfh with an operating range of 15:1] 
eliminating the need for multiple meters 
and assuring low cost/cubic foot 

hour metering. 


For additional data, please refer to our 
section in Mechanical Catalog or 
Chemical Engineering Catalog or write 
for your copy of descriptive 

Bulletin M-152. 





mews e¢ Continued 


from page 61 


Eclipse Fuel Buys 
Norwalk Valve Co. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co 
has bought Norwalk Valve Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn. This is an 
other step in Eclipse’s continuing 
program of growth and diversifica 
tion in the combustion, boiler, and 
related fields. 

Included in the purchase were all 
the machinery and the complete 


duit i. 
UNSURPASSED 


by any other material 
in any conditions of 
natural gas 
operations 


HIGH FLEXIBILITY . 

LOW DIFFERENTIAL . . 
LANCASTER SYNTHETIC 
DIAPHRAGMS ARE REINFORCED 
AT ALL FLEXING AND HINGING 
POINTS 

WITHSTAND EXCESSIVE FLEXING 


Use Lancaster S-700-L and S-7-L Syn 


thetic Diaphragms with ymplete con 


fidence in any natural gas operation. Not recommended for manufactured gas 
“a meter is only as accurate as its parts” 


lyptltglYs METER PARTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Quality Parts for Gas Meters 


NCASTER, OHIO 


/" 
~ 
POST OFFICE BOX 378 


Canadian Representa 


| 


More than 500 quests attended the dedica- 
tion of Bucyrus-Erie's new Guelph, Ont., 
Canada plant recently. The company staged 
a plant tour and equipment demonstration. 
Five major models of cranes and excavators 
—three of which are now being built at 
Guelph—formed the nucleus of the show. 


Being demonstrated here is a 30-B hoe. 





product line consisting of Norwalk 
and Connelly valves, regulator, 
governors, filters, and gauges. 
Machinery, tooling, engineering 
files, and inventory are being moved 
to Eclipse’s main plant in Rockford, 
Il]. Manufacturing and sales activi- 
ties will be carried on under the 
heading of Norwalk Valve Divi- 
sion, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 


Gas chromatography 
bibliography issued 

More than 500 references to r¢ 
cent talks, papers, and publications 
on gas chromatography are listed 
in a Bureau of Mines circular. 

Prepared by Charles Zahn and 
Stanley H. Langer, bureau chem- 
ists, the publication makes available 
a bibliography accumulated over 
several years for use by research- 
ers at the bureau’s synthetic liquid 
fuels laboratories 

A copy of Information Circular 
7856, “Bibliography on Gas Chro 
matography,” is available from the 
Publications-Distribution Section, 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, P: 


Washington Natural 
continues expansion plan 


Washington Natural Gas Co., 
Seattle, is continuing its expansion 
program with a $5 million budget 
for 1959 construction. 

President Charles M. Sturkey 
said the current expansion program 


started in 1956—has included a 
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service ! 


Hundreds of American gas companies are still using cast 





iron gas mains laid fifty years and more ago. Fifty five 


Service is 
Built Into Cast Iron 


of these, in fact, have passed the century mark in service! 
What other pipe can approach, much less equal, this 


unique record? What's more, the modernized cast © Standardized mechanical joints are bottle- 
: tight for usual gas distribution pressures. 
iron pipe, centrifugally cast today, is even tougher, and for all types of gas. 


@ Centrifugally cast pipe is tough, strong and 
:f 
stronger, more uniiorm. uniform. 


"¢ ee . @ Joint design allows for deflection during 
Service” is another name for cast iron. ' ‘ 

and after installation. 

The record proves it! @ Service connections are easily made. 
@ Long life a matter of record 


@ No shortages. Cast Iron Pipe is immedi- 
ately available. 
U.S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ry a General Office: Birmingham 2, Alabama 
GEM Sponsor fy | 
PIPE A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER 


FROM MINES AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE. 




















CaBT (J mon 
errr” 
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$5 million expenditure in each of 
the past tnree vears. 

In hi to the 
rectors, Mr. Sturkey 
that the company 
10,000 


report board of di 
revealed 
1958 


istomers (bs 


also 
added in 
neating 
that since natural ya 
vas introduced in the Pacific North 
vest two vears 


November ) 


ago, the compan\ 
has brought service to 76 new 
dential 3000 homes; 
und that Natural ha 


built an industrial business now 


resi 
with 
Washington 


sections 


iwcounting for about 50 per cent 


of revenue. This business includes 
one customer which alone 
much 


uses as 
gas as the company sold to 
all customers in the city of Seattle 
before natural 


gas arrived on the 


ceene 


OFG opens new 
Salem office 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co. has opened its 
new Salem (Ohio) office to provide 
op-notch service to its more than 
6700 customers in the area. 


Che one-story brick, concrete and 


THE FINEST FOR MODERN 
GAS DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 





RO 





Malleable Couplings 


ble Coupling 
with polyethy 
ets 


ilating gash or 





yw prim iple ae 
—_ pee srried out in 
above 


Elis and lees 


Ihe 
picte 
Norma 








Polyethylene 
insulating gas 
ulating rubber 


~ nd semi 
or full in 
sets in %°, 1 


Normac insula 

ting Brass com 

Pression end 

. lees, Ells and 
: ill compression 

ss end fittings are 

y ivailable with 


=~ 


ind 1', iron 











Insulating 


Couplings 


AND 


NORTON McMURRAY has 
specialized for 20 vears in the 
development and production 
of products solely for the Gas 
Industry. Whether your 
plans include modernization, 
or new, expanded facilities, 
Normac Gas Distribution 


Equipment will serve you well 


insulating Gaskets 


J 


combination of a 


The Normac insulating principle inc 
in efficient 
polyethylene sleeve and a semi-insula 
ting gasket or full rubber gasket and 
retainer ring 


porates 


NeWeataroc NORTON-McMURRAY 
Write for your . 
| copy... it Manufacturing Co. 
specifi ~~ of 
NORMAC 
———_ ati Couplings © Meter Bars « Sleeves © Cocks © Bell Joint Clamps © Service Tees and Ells 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


tile structure provides some 4500 
sq ft of working space. It features 
a drive-in pay window, a_ night 
depository, and a built-in all-gas 
demonstration kitchen, display 
floor, and auditorium. The building 
is completely air conditioned by an 
\rkla-Servel All Year unit. 


Bill Harper 


Harper named GAS' 
eastern editor 

William T. Harper.of Phitladel- 
phia has been named the new east 
ern editor of GAS,. succeeding 
Wiliam Clark, who was , recently 
promoted to the editorship ot 
BUTANE-PROPANE News. 

Mr. Harper is a former news 
paperman, having spent 14 vears 
on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the city’s morning news 
paper. He holds a 


science degree In 


bachelor of 
communications 
from Temple University in Phila 
delphia. 

Service in the U. S. Army intel 
ligence interrupted his newspapei 
two occasions. He 
called for duty in 1948 and released 
in 1950; 1951 after the 
start of hostilities in Korea and r¢ 
leased again in 1954. A part of his 
first tour of duty was spent in Get 
many. On his second tour, he served 
in the Pacific theater, and was at 
Kniwetok when the first H-bom)h 
vas set off in 1952. 


career on Was 


recalled in 


Industrial listing issued 


A wide variety of gas equipment 
fur industrial 
a booklet 
trial gas 
GAMA. 

Listed names and addresses 
of 36 manufacturers with brief 
descriptions of the type of indus- 
trial equipment made by each. Also 
listed, alphabetically, 
types of equipment. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at 50 cents each from GAMA, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


is contained in 
published by the indus- 
equipment division of 


uses 


are 


are various 
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MUELLER 


Line Stopper Fittings 





and Equipment 





m isolate sections of line 
w tie-in lines and loops 
m repair leaks and equipment 


. = replace and install equipment 


All of these operations are performed in complete 
safety with Mueller Line Stopper Fittings and 
Equipment. And uninterrupted flow of fluid in the 
line is easily maintained by using the built-in 
stopping machine by-pass connections or a 
completely separate by-pass line. Welding stopper 
fittings are available for steel lines from *4” through 
12” in size. Mechanical joint stopper fittings for 

steel or cast iron in sizes from 1” through 12”. 


Write today for complete 
information on Mueller’s full line 
of Line Stoppers and other 


; MUELLER ¢€o. 
NO-BLO?® fittings and equipment. \ ee ‘ 


Factories at Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeies; 
in Canada Mueller, Limited, Sarnia Ontario 
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Continued 


Iroquois plans expansion 


Iroquois Gas Corp. is allotting 
an estimated $6.4 million for west- 
ern New York expansion in 1959, 
accordiny to President Stuart H. 
Nichols 

Of the total, 


work on 


$5 million will 
, extended and 
ibution mains. 
Che balance elp increase gas 
transmission capacity, underground 
apacit in areas to the 


! southeast of Buffalo, and 


for a continuing exploratory drill- 
ing program for natural gas. 


Frost Engineering Co., Hunting- 


ton Park, Calif., has been named 
exclusive marketing distributor in 
California by the Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn, In addition 
to Huntington Park, Frost will in- 
ventory stocks of the company’s 


polyethylene tape coating at 10 


EMERGENCY or REPAIR 


well-equipped maintenance trucks carry 


a versatile 
hydraulic tool 
for the gas 
industry! 


Equipped with safety | 


mechanical 


REGENT FLOW-STOP 
PIPE SQUEEZERS 


cknut to allow 


locking during use and 


eliminatior f gas flow caused by 


temperature Thu 


tuation n the 
ystem. 


IDEAL FOR: 
Emergency shut-off 
Repairing leaks 


Repair of ruptured service 
lines and mains 


Permanent closing service 
Speeds-up trenching 
operations 

Relocates lines and mains 
Lines up pipe for welding 


write for detailed information 


> 
a 


REGENT JACK MFG. CO. 
11905 Regentview Avenue 
Downey, Calif. ©  SPruce 3-0103 








z 


HANO 
LOCKING SLEEVE 


ain 4 OS 





PIPE STOPPERS OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY GAS MAIN 
STOPPER CO. INC. 


523 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address GASTOPPER, N. Y. 








other field locations. Frost will con- 
tinue as distributor for Santa Fe 
Springs Manufacturing Co.’s port- 
able skid-mounted compressor and 
the full line of products marketed 
by F. H. Maloney Co. 


A new southern district sales of- 
fice of Berry Hydraulics, a division 
of Oliver Tyrone Corp., has been 
set up at the factory in Corinth, 
Miss. H. S. Cain is district sales 
manager in charge of the new office. 


Chemetron Corp. has agreed to 
buy certain assets of Cardox Corp.’s 
carbon dioxide division, chlorine di- 
oxide division and fire equipment 
division. The new acquisition will 
be operated as the Cardox division 
of Chemetron. It will be headed by 
Cardox president, Roy T. Omund- 
son. 


Farris Engineering Corp., Pali- 
sades Park, N. J., has formed a 
new manufacturing affiliate in En- 
gland, Farris Engineering Ltd. The 
new overseas company was formed 
under an agreement between Farris 
Ixngineering Corp., Farris Flexible 
Valve Corp., and Associated Auto- 
mation, a subsidiary of Elliott- 
Automation of London. 


Royston Laboratories Inc., Blaw- 
nox, Pa., has been appointed dis- 
tributor of Safe-T-Clad tapes in 
eastern U. S. by the Safe-T-Clad 
division of Seamless Rubber Co. 


One of two gas-fired Murray steam boilers 
is raised to the roof of the new East Ohio 
building in downtown Cleveland. East Ohio 
Gas Co. will use the first eight floors of 
the new 2\-story skyscraper as its main of- 
fices. The boilers, and a steam turbine- 
driven York centrifugal chilling unit, will 
form the backbone of the building's gas 


air conditioning system. 
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F. G. FABIAN, JR. has been pro- 
moted to president of Dresser 
Manufacturing Division, Brad- 
ford, Pa., according to H. P. 
Boncher, operating vice president 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas. 
Mr. Fabian joined Dresser Manu- 
facturing in 1953, following three 
vears with Booz, Allen & Hamil- 

management consultants in 
Prior to that, he was 


REYNOLDS®. 


F. G. Fabian Jr. William Haist 

with the Lindsay Corp. and Bryan 
Manufacturing Corp. Since join 
ing the division, Mr. Fabian has 


trouble-free : 


and : 
accurate < 


INTERNAL RELIEF VALVE 


This new Reynolds relief valve has a double action sealing 
effect which permits the use of a large relief valve orifice 


which still seals and relieves within close regulation. 


An Automatic quick opening flapper for excess pres- 
sure gas and yet has standard small vent opening for 


normal regulation 


The all stainless steel construction flapper valve elimi- 
nates high shock-lock off common’to,other type regulators. 
Also available..on NRT8010 series No. 1 

Model 10, No. 1 Model 20, and No. 1 Model 


30 series 


Not Shown—A Complete Line of Outside Vent Protection 


Write far detailed information 


oe A fe) okey Cee og -aceUn my Gael. mm ot om 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Edith Ballou Thomas Wett 


>prag Sprague ! 
served as assistant to the general 
manager and general manager. 


WILLIAM A. HAIST JR. succeeds 
F. LESLIE FAIRCHILD as president of 
Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Haist also becomes gen- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. 
Fairchild, with the company for 40 
years, has been president since 
1932. The new president comes to 
Sprague from Detroit Controls di- 
vision of American Standard where 
he served as president. Also re- 
tiring from  Sprague—after 50 
years service—is EDITH BALLOU. 
Miss Ballou, who started with the 
company in 1909, became general 
sales manager in 1939, the first wo- 
man in industry to hold that post. 
She served also in the capacity of 
secretary of the company and has 
been a member of the directorate 
for the past 16 years. THOMAS J. 
WATT succeeds Miss Ballou as sec- 
retary. He has been with Sprague 
since 1929, serving in production, 
engineering service, sales, and as 
advertising manager. He will con- 
tinue as eastern regional manager. 


RALPH ROGERS, sales supervisor 
since 1957 for Southern Union 
Gas Co. in Albuquerque, has been 
named Albuquerque district sales 
manager. The Dallas - headquar 
tered company also announced the 
appointment of STERLING RUSSELL 
as utilization engineer in the Gal- 
veston and Port Arthur districts. 


HOWARD F. FAIRMAN has been 
promoted to district sales manage 
of RCA Whirlpool appliances in 
the Charlotte-Chattanooga-Knox 
ville - Nashville- Birmingham dis 
trict. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
has promoted CLIFTON D. CROSBY 
to assistant manager, sales analy 
sis, and ROBERT H. HOFFMAN to 
the sales analysis department. 


Dr. D. R. SMITH has been pro 
moted to product manager in the 
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.TEMP-TROL 


& 





An Absolutely Quiet Control 


Now, for the first time a truly silent automatic gas control. The new 

Thermac Delux “TEMP-TROL” ...a dream come true in the gas industry 
.. combines in one unit the regulator, safety and automatic main gas 

control valve with or without 100% pilot shutoff. 

Absolutely quiet in operation because there is no action to create noise. 

Utilizes a revolutionary new principle of operation for the diaphragm type 

automatic gas control valve. A low voltage (25 Volt, Low Temperature) 

Stainless Steel Rod and Tube Thermo Element does the work. Accelerated 

cycle tests simulating many years of service prove the control 

dependable and trouble-free. 

Now, you can offer the warm air trade this outstanding improvement in 

controls-a strong appliance selling feature, the TEMP-TROL by Thermac. 
Appliance manufacturers are urged to phone or write now for test samples. 


HERMA AN “25 years’ experience building gas controls” 
= A GA Distributed in Canada by Ontor, Limited 


COMPANY 
14296 EAST SIXTH STREET @ CORONA, CALIFORNIA © REdwood 7-351] 
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Sigma 
Calorimeter 


ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE 
LOW IN COST 








gases from 80 A. D. Schmidt 


Calorific values of all combustible 


B.T.L 


G. R. McArthur 


*s and up are read and recorded by the Sigma Northwester N 
Mark II Recording Calorimeter. Its economy and per- 


_—— - ——_——- + 





‘ formance are unmatched by any other similar new chemicals group in Union Car- 

“a TUE. bide Chemicals Co., division of 
Accuracy Derived from a unique but simple design. Pro- Union Carbide Corp., New York. 
vides immediate and automatic compensation for wide oo 
variations in specific gravity, temperature and atmos- ' i G. R. McARTHUR retired re- 
) SS vv ° 2 
pheric pressure , cently as president and chief ex- 
Low Cost Initial cost is extremely low. Compare it. W ecutive officer of Northwestern 
Maintenance is negligible. Drive mechanism ts fully jew- Publie Service Co., Huron, S. D. 


eled. No other continuously moving parts to wear out 


Serviced quickly by unskilled personnel 


He is succeeded by S. A. MOXNESs, 
vice president and director. Mr. 
McArthur, completing his 28th 
as an Official of the company, 
has become vice chairman of the 
board and will continue as a di- 
rector. A. D,. SCHMIDT, superin- 
tendent of gas properties, is the 
newly elected vice president-opera- 
tions. 


Highly Adaptable Records calorific value of natural gas, 
coke-oven gas, producer gas, blast furnace gas, water gas, 

and many others. Suited for wall o1 
Takes little space. With special equip- ’ 
een 0-80 B.T.U.’s. “1; 


year 





L-P gas, coal gas, 
panel mounting 
nent can also record betw 


Write For More Information 


COSA - 


Lae Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. sf to executive assistant in the 


Southern California Gas Co., Los 

: He succeeds G. H. PICK- 
Jor leakproof, 
pressure-tight 


National Representatives for 


Sigma Instrument Co., England {| |? CR has been promoted 








Angeles. 
 VVIVERSAL yy ETT, recently named manager of 


procedures analysis. Resulting 
‘Gas SERVICE REGULATORS 


moves in the sales department in- 
FOR CONVERSION clude appointment of H. M. 











connections TOR PRESSURE ELEVATION O’HAVER as central division sales 
manager, succeeding Rikel. Mov- 
A REGULATOR, ing to O’Haver’s former post of 







SEALING 
COMPOUNDS 


Heat and vibration- 
proof, non-solvent 
will not shrink, crack 


Makes all 
leak-proof 
and pre ure tight 
Prevents rust, cor- 
seizure 


or crumble T 
& Jom 


assemblic  COmpo, : 


rosion, jot 


super- penetrating 
rust solvent 


LOOSENS 


rusted bolts, nuts, 
screws, ‘frozen’ parts 
Liquid Wrench works 
fast...yet is absolutely 


“~ ; safe for all metals and 
alloys 












At Industrial, Automotive, 
Hardware, Plumbing Jobbers 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Cherlotte, North Caroline 


BREATHER VENT 
AND CATHODIC 
INSULATOR IN 

ONE PACKAGED 
UNIT 


f 











ole 


U. S. Patent 
No. 2,577,480. Other 
Patents Pending 
TYPE 51-8 
FOR EVERY 
INSTALLATION 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE! 


Exceptionally high relieving capacity obtained 
by new type internal relief valve. Remarkable 
by-pass check valve pre- 


vents over-shooting of low SEND FOR 
pressure and damage car, } 


to meter. 


UNIVERSAL 


CONTROLS CORPORATION 
P. ©. BOX 13122 WALNUT HILL STA. 
DALLAS 20, TEXAS 





industrial sales supervisor is A. G. 
CREWS. S. W. LYNCH, staff as- 
sistant in commercial sales, re 
places Crews as San Fernando Val- 
ley division sales manager. 

DAYTON has been 
elected vice president-manufactur- 
ing of American Meter Co., Phila 
delphia. He is in charge of the 
manufacturing, methods and _ tool- 
ing, engineering, and_ industrial 
relations departments and_§ for 


JAMES A. 





& > 
Cc. R. Rikel 


H. M. O'Haver 
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Ss. A. Moxness 


James Dayton 
A ry Met 


manufacturing operations produc- 
ing measurement and control 
equipment. 


KIRBY E. CRENSHAW, president 
of Cities Service Gas Co., Oklahoma 
City, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the parent Cities 
Service Co. 


WILLIAM S. HOWLAND was re- 
cently appointed eastern manager 
of heating sales for John Wood 
Co.’s Heating & Tank 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Division, 


WILBUR B. COUCH is now se- 
curity coordinator of Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
The company also named GEORGE 
W. RUSSELL to be local manager 
at Niantic 


GEORGE I. STOCKMAN has joined 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, a 
manager of sales promotion. In 
addition to directing East Ohio’s 
advertising department, Mr. Stock- 
man will develop plans for pro- 
motional programs for vas sales 
and appliances. 


Girdler Catalysts, Louisville, has 
opened a New York City field of- 
fice. Heading the new office is 
JAMES V. WEIR. The New York 
office will cover 12 northeastern 
states, including New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia. 


RALPH C. BAIN has been pro- 
moted to an executive assistant 





K. E. Crenshaw 


Citi Sar 


W. S. Howland 


1 
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3 sizes, maximum jaw openings, across flats 


No. 11, 


Master of Every Nut and Bolt... 


wel 


; No. 17, 2; No.25, 3% 





Hex Wrench 


Wide-open fast-action multi-sided grip 








"Got the RIFEID 
name on it?... 
Okay, I'll take it!” 





The Ridge Tool Company 


on every hex, square and flathead! 


Quick adjustment 
this new Hex Wrench goes on easily, 
harder you pull, the 
tighter it grips... 


stays to size... 


won't slip off 
no more skinned 
knuckles or rounded nut shoulders! 
Narrow jaw for close quarters. 
Famous Ritelip heavy-duty design, 
guaranteed housing, comfort - grip 
handle. Three sizes for ides ae -ih 
nuts. Make your work easier and 
faster buy new rRitatp Hex 
Wrenches at your Supply House! 


THREADED PIPE... /t’s Tight...It’s Best... Costs Less! 








8! 




























of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport. He will assist Pres- 
ident W. R. Stephens and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President D. W. Weir. 
Mr. Bain has been a supervisory 
engineer since 1951, 





CHARLES G. SIMPSON, general 
manager of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Gas Works Division and vice pres- 
ident of United Gas Improvement 
Co., has been appointed to the 
board of trustees of Drexel Insti- 

| tute of Technology. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
has named home service advisors 
in several of its divisions. MARI- 
ANNE YORK will work in the Lo- 
rain area and EUPHA JEAN Dopp 
has joined” the Toledo division. 
Joining the Columbus. staff are 
NANCY C, HUTCHINSON, YVONN} 
KE. LA Houp, and SHEILA A. CAS 
rELLARIN. 











ARS <0) \))) 


PERMANENT b vont coals erie eee 

L r A K R ‘ PA | fe While for Lilerlure Bridgep rt, ‘omn., * resigned. 

STAINLESS STEEL BAND, NEOPRENE GASKET Gaal cial ‘ont ales eiuinlar ty whe 
aed PIPE REPAIR PRODUCTS 


southeastern territory until 1949 
EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA © COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Krom 1949 until 1953 he was in 


Los Angeles, serving as wester) 

















sales enginee) 



















HARRY MCNEELY and JOHN L 
HOLDER have been promoted to su 
perintendent and assistant super- 


ind it 
aster with | sup 
intendent, respectively, of New 
ISHER! WARRENGAS York State Natural Gas Corp.’s 
the Concentialea fuel Mamont district. Mr. McNeely has 
M-SCOPE just completed 40 years with the 

PIPE Pittsburgh company 

FINDER ARTHUR D. CHURCH, manager of 


only $78950 N J, the San Joaquin division of Pacific 
































/ whit Gas & Electric Co. and formerly 
Ww .. R R E he division manager at Stockton and 
San Rafael, Calif., has retired. He 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION is succeeded in the San Joaquin 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS DIVISION post by VERN C. REDMAN, former 
assistant division manager. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


& . . 
WILLIAM E. PRESTON has taken 


SALES OFFICES: over the newly created post of di- 
















FORT WORTH, TEXAS rector of planning for Northern 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Illinois Gas Co., Bellwood. Suc- 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY ceeding Preston as central division 
MIDLAND, TEXAS manager is DANIEL E. GARRITY. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI Other promotions include Roy W. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI HOLDIMAN to succeed Garrity as 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
= Pps TAMPA, FLORIDA 





The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS—ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 










Natural Gas Conversions 





ATA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Plant Manegement and Operation 
Peak Shaving and Standby Plants 
FISHER R SRVN MAWR, PENNSYLVAINA Accident and Insurance Investigations 
esearch Lab., Inc. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Dept. G-3, Palo Alto, Calif 2944 Grant St. — Phone UNiversity 4-6190 
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Arthar Church 


Vern Redman 


western division manager; ROBERT 
J. EBy to the newly created post 
of assistant central division man- 
ager; DAVID T. STRIEFF to succeed 
Eby as central division commercial 
manager; GEORGE C. HABENICHT 
to district manager for the Fox 
Valley area; JAMES F. AHERN to 
district superintendent 
for the Ottawa area, and EDWARD 
B. BLYD to Rock district 
manager. 


operating 


River 


BENJAMIN P., 
elected 


PIERCE has been 
president of Berry Hy- 
draulies, a division of Oliver Ty- 
rone Corp., Corinth, Miss. He was 
formerly general manager of the 
division. 


MILDRED ANN SMITH has joined 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 


Columbus, as 
director of 


research in the home 
service department. For the past 
nine years, Miss Smith was with 
Nashville (Tenn.) Gas Co., serv- 
ing as home service director since 
1953. 


GEORGE S. 
Columbia Gas 


YOUNG, president of 
Systems, Inc., has 


been named co-chairman of the 
1959 New York March of Dimes 
- ROBERT V. BENJAMIN has 
joined Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s legal 


department as an 
Bailey Meter Co., 
appointed P. H. WoOoDARD resident 
engineer in Omaha GEORGE 
ROBERTS is now field manager of 
the Safe-T-Clad Products Division 
of the Seamless Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. EWING C. GOR- 


attorney ‘ 
Cleveland, has 


a» 


Mildred Smith 
Dhio Fuse 


Robert Benjamin 


+ 
ué 
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PARSONS® 155 


TRENCHLINER® 





7 
as J 





For any size trench from 6 inches to 6 
feet wide depths to 19 feet, there is a 
Parsons Trenchliner to fit your exact re- 
quirements. With 10 different models to 
choose from, Parsons line offers: ladder- 
type Trenchliners digging 6 to 72 inches 
wide at depths to 19 feet — and wheel-type 
Trenchliners digging 12 to 52 inches wide 
ct depths to 8/2 feet. Shown above is a 
Parsons 130 Trenchliner. It's a handy wheel- 
type ditcher in the popular low-price range 
— small in size, big in capacity digs up 
to 18 lineal feet of trench per minute, 12 
to 24 inches wide at depths to 534 feet 


Low, compact, narrow— 
fits city clearances 


Developed especially for city work, 
Parsons 155 Trenchliner 


gets around 
easily in congested areas. 


Low height 
of 7 feet-4 inches, and width of only 5 
feet-4 inches over crawlers, permit dig- 
ging under low-hanging trees, in nar- 
row alleys, between houses, and in other 
tight quarters, normally inaccessible to 
trenchers of comparable size. 


Digs 10 feet deep 

Small in size but big in capacity, the 
155 economically handles everything 
from mainline extensions to pipe re- 
clamation and residential service con- 
nections. It opens trench 16 to 26 inches 
wide, at depths to 10 feet. Digging 
speeds range from 5.8 inches up to 25 
lineal feet per minute. This lets the 155 
“inch” its way past cross-pipes and other 
underground obstructions typical of city 
trenching, or “open up” for maximum 
feet per minute on clear right-of-way. 
Positive down-crowd boom starts cut 
fast, holds accurate grade, undercuts 
cross-pipes, sidewalks, gutters — makes 
vertical set-ins. Want more facts? Con- 
tact your local Parsons distributor, or 
write now for 155 Trenchliner catalog. 





Mail to: PARSONS Company, Newton, lowa 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY 


(0 Also send information on 130 Trenchliner 


for literature on 
155 Trenchliner 


TITLE 
DIV 


STATE 


P6810 GAS 


PARSONS TRENCHLINERS 


A DIVISION OF 





KOEHRING COMPANY 


DON, Mamont district superinten- 

dent of New York State Natural 

Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has retired 

after 40 years with the company 

; DANIEL D, DALE has joined 

the Memphis (Tenn.) Light, Gas 

& Water Division as director of 

: industrial development . . . Con- 

at " * solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
~ pw i Pasadena, Calif., has named 
GARRETT Pe. | ba a ame Sg CHARLES C. SNIDER as director of 


sales, 
- : RICHARD I. BARLOW is joining 
PRESSUR * a a a Barton Instruments Corp., Mon- 
“pe ‘a terey Park, Calif., as manager, 
a i sales and application engineering 
4 , 


VALVES department .. . KARL E. SCHMIDT, 


a vice president and engineer of 


a : Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., re- 

. x “a 4 *, ~ ‘ ceived an honorary doctorate de- 
f by oe i - gree from Wayne State University 
. recently . . . JACK SEARLS has 

joined Controls Co. of America, 

ADD SAFETY AND FCONOMY Schiller Park, IL, as manager of 
field sales, heating and air con- 

ditioning controls. He will locate 


TO TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS in the Milwaukee office. 


Dual or Single outlets 
Deaths 
Differential-area design eliminates JOSEPH A, GALLAGHER, director 
simmer .. . seat maintenance is i of publicity of Public Service 
reduced to the minimum Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
, died recently. Mr. Gallagher, 60, 
Full opening, high capacit had been with Public Service for 
P 9 3 P y 34 years. He became director of 
Optional hard or soft seats insure publicity in December 1945, 
bubble-tight closure 
3 HowARD W. MCDADE, manager 


P ‘a0 of > le and lease dep: 

Relief Control and Blowdown Con-  SARMIT TIED E MGM Eat OF horn Union Gas Car. Dallag 

trol can be adjusted without remov- Ltcma — died recently in San Antonio. Mr. 
McDade was with the company 19 
years. 


ing the valve from the line 


Blowdown pressure can be adjusted 


over a wide range BurRTON E. HULL, credited by 


the oil industry with building the 

Applicable to remote control and Big and Little Inch pipelines, died 
rece ry Jallas. He was 84 

emergency shut-down systems ; recently in I a : 
9 y y , During World War II, Mr. Hull 

was general manager of the War 

Manual Blowdown Control Emergency Pipelines Inc., which 
built the Inch lines. When he re- 

tired in 1951 after 46 years in the 

GARRETT TYPE “E” LOW PRES- oil business, Mr. Hull was vice 
All parts removable without remov- SURE RELIEF VALVE. Sizes to 8”, president of the Texas Co. and 


‘ for operating pressures to 200 psi. ‘ » “ - ° 
ing valve from the line Single or dual outlets president of the Trans - Arabian 


Pipeline Co. 


Operates against back pressure 


For Complete Information Write for Catalog RV-103-A T. J. STRICKLER, retired vice 
president and general manager of 
the Kansas City, Mo. division of 

a. LJ the Gas Service Co., died recently. 

ass i Garrett Dil Tools Mr. Strickler, 75, served as presi- 

stig tea ‘ dent of the American Gas Associa- 
Division U. S. Industries, Inc. tion in 1940-1941 and was an ac- 


P. O. Box 2427 « Longview, Texas tive committee man. 
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WHY BUY NATIONAL PACKAGED PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT UNITS . . 


e Made in shops having the most complete and 
modern facilities available 


e Safe-tested under strictest codes 
e Properly engineered for accessibility 


e Lower cost due to National know-how 


National Packaged Units assure delivery at the location of COM- 
PLETE units . . . skidding, piping, insulation, instrumentation, 
coatings and accessories. “Packaging” by National eliminates the 
purchase and assembly of hundreds of items; eliminates costly 
waiting time and transportation charges rounding up missing 
materials and fittings. 


Through good engineering, design and arrangement, the con- 
nection crew in the field is concerned only with the major product 
lines to and from NATIONAL PACKAGED UNITS. 


National can handle all your  .. - ogi Modern facilities include 
production problems “from the — .° 4 ‘) sand blasting and coating. 
wellhead to the consumer.” / 5 &% , 


NATIONAL THINK COMPANY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








The elastic cubic foot 


An editorial analysis of the lack of nationally recog- 
nized, uniform standard conditions for gas measure- 
ment and reporting. This article basically defines the 
problem in laymen's terms. It is the first in a series 
that will fully develop the problem and set a path 


for action. 


By J. FRED EBDON * Editor 


ITHOUT commerce in its broadest sense, this 
Wy wets would be a pretty undeveloped place. The 
progress of commerce, and in part man’s mastery 
over the world on which he lives, began when he 
learned how to measure things and stopped guessing. 

Since that time we have made a lot of progress. 
To measure length, a certain M. Borda made the 
METRE DES ARCHIVES or international meter. 
Between 1875 and 1887 there were 31 copies made 
of the original platinum bar. The United States se- 
cured Nos. 21 and 27. They now repose at the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. The yard (U. S.) was 
defined in terms of this meter by an act of Congress. 
Definitions of feet and inches followed. I suppose 
that if you care to, you can take the little ruler 
out of your child’s school pencil-kit and go to Wash- 
ington to compare it with one of the standards. But 
before you do, I must warn you that the little ruler 
will be somewhat out of calibration. 

Other standard units of money, mass, time and 
force are with us. They are pretty precisely defined. 
It is unfortunate (and actualy costly) that some of 
the standard units are not entirely consistent. For 
example: The pound is used as a unit of mass, force, 
and money, among other things. 

I feel it will be acceptable to all of us to agree that 
in any type of commerce involving quantitative work 
it is absolutely necessary to have a system of units. 
It is economic to have a convenient system or unit. 


¢ Most-used term 


The unit “cubic foot” is about as standard.as any 
for commerce within the gas industry. It is probably 
our industry’s most-used term, with the possible ex- 
ceptions of “rate increase,” “automatic gas range,” and 
“FPC.” It is widely used for the purchase and sale 
of gas. However, it is not the only unit so used. Some 
gas companies buy and/or sell on a heat value basis. 
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In normal operations of the gas business, it is neces- 
sary that we measure our product at from several to 
many points. In most cases we do this in units of the 
cubic foot. We have learned, however, that a cubic 
foot is—like poets describe love—a many splendored 
thing. 


¢ Positive displacement meter 


To prove our point that one cubic foot isn’t exactly 
consistent with all other cubic feet, consider a posi- 
tive displacement meter. Gas industry use of this 
gas measurement device is predicated on maintenance 
of a uniform gauge pressure on gas being measured. 
Pressure in a feeding gas system is held constant by 
district regulator stations or is held more precisely 
constant by a service regulator immediately upstream 
from the meter. 

Pressure regulating equipment is set to hold some 
base pressure—4 ounces, 8 ounces (both very com- 
mon) or something different. Thus gauge pressure 
inleting to the meter never varies, in theory. I hope 
that I will be forgiven when I say that in actual 
practice one can, on occasion, observe some variance. 

But, as we all know, gas volumes change in indirect 
relation to total or absolute pressure. And, unfortu- 
nately, to my knowledge it is impossible to control 
atmospheric pressure. Our planet’s atmosphere is just 
there, it will change, and there isn’t a thing one can 
do about it. 

So a P/D meter down on the Gulf Coast using a 
1-oz base pressure will be measuring gas at one ab- 
solute pressure while another P/D meter up in North 
Dakota will be using the same base pressure but mea 
suring at a quite different absolute pressure. 

For a specific example, the average barometric pres- 
sure along the Gulf Coast is 14.70 psi. Atmospheric 
plus the 4-oz base pressure gives an absolute pressure 
of 14.95 psia. If we measured a cubic foot at Houston, 
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put it in a box and flew it to Denver where atmospheric 
pressure averages 12.14 psi, a P/D meter there would 
measure this cubic foot as 1.2 cu ft as total pressure 
would be 12.39 psia. You could then box up the 1.2 
cu ft and fly it to Death Valley or up on Mt. Wilson 
and have still more fun. In any case, it establishes 
the point that a cubic foot is an elastic sort of thing 
depending upon where it is and what you do to it. 

The positive displacement meter, then, measures 
gas at a specific absolute pressure at the meter. The 
same number of gas molecules can be expanded to 
show a greater number of cubic feet on a P/D meter 
index or placed in a contracted state to register a 
smaller volume. Of course, both volumes can be cor- 
rected to reference on any pressure base that you want. 
This will give you a third cubic foot. 


¢ Orifice meters 

Head metering is certainly used in the gas industry 
and has been developed to a very exciting current- 
state-of-the-art. Our industry uses more orifice meters 
than any other head type. 

Unlike the positive displacement meter, orifice 
meters operate on the principle of measuring force 
required to push gas through a restriction of known 
physical dimensions, configuration and attitude. Alti- 
tude of the measurement point, climatic conditions 
and any other variable which might affect barometric 
pressure do not mean a thing—orifice metering is un- 
affected by external conditions. However, by applica- 
tion of appropriate factors in the orifice formula, a 
volume measured can be converted to any state of 
compression agreed to by interested (usually con- 
tractual) parties. 


e Temperature 

Turning our attention to other factors that affect 
a cubic foot of gas, consider temperature. A tempera- 
ture base for gas measurement performs a similar 
function to that of pressure base. However, it is 
pleasing to state that absolute temperature is a fixed 
value and you don’t have to worry about what happens 
to it due to local, temporary conditions. 

Flowing temperature is not constant. Again we are 
more or less in luck, though, because temperature 
effect is small in relation to other factors. For ex- 
ample, a change in flowing temperature of 10 degrees 
F in orifice metering will affect measurement only 
about 1 per cent. And buried pipelines are well in- 
sulated, so changes in flowing temperature are small 
(except where gas is expanded) and occur very 
slowly in actual experience. Ambient temperature 
changes have little or no effect. 

Both flowing and ambient temperatures are widely 
judged negligible in positive displacement metering, 
which illustrates the limited effect. Many gas com- 
panies in milder climates install positive meters out- 


side. It should be noted and given serious considera- 
, 


tion, however, that temperature-compensated, domes- 
tic, positive displacement meters are on the market 
and are being used on a research basis by three or 
four distribution companies. These meters offer a 
lot of promise for moving the installations outside in 
low-temperature climates. 

Of course, we have just scratched the surface in 
discussing factors and conditions that add to the 
elasticity of a cubic foot of gas. In orifice metering, 
for example, a basic orifice factor, Reynolds number 
factor, expansion factor specific gravity factor, super- 
compressibility factor, and manometer factor must 
all be considered. 

In spite of the indefinite character of a cubic foot, 
measurement of gas is a very exacting science in the 
gas industry. Both positive displacement and orifice 
meters produce accurate and economic measurement. 
The latter is important because you can get as ac- 
curate as you want providing you can pay for it. Our 
gas industry is second to none with its record of ex- 
treme reliability in gas measurement at relatively low 
cost. 

There is a saying among engineers, designers, sci- 
entists and others to the effect that “standards save 
you money.” I think there is little question but that 
they do. We have a lot of standards in the gas indus- 
try. We have standards in gas measurement too. 


¢ Recommended standards 

This is particularly true in head metering. The 
“bible’ is an AGA-PAR project—“Orifice Metering 
of Natural Gas, Gas Measurement Committee Report 
No. 3,” as released April 1955. These are recommended 
standards produced by some of the best measurement 
men in the gas industry along with cooperation from 
National Bureau of Standards, ASME, meter equip- 
ment manufacturers, and others. Report No. 3 de- 
tails “standards” for construction, installation tech- 
niques, and flow computations, ete. 

The elastic cubic foot problem was handled by 
changing the pressure base to 14.73 psia from the 
14.4 psia recommended by Report No. 2. A pressure- 
base factor table is presented in No. 3. This is a con- 
venient table that permits quick determination of 
volume rate of gas flow to be made in terms of any 
contract pressure base. There is actually little as- 
surance, but we suppose that every gas company fol- 
lows Report No. 3 in most of its orifice meter measure- 
ment. 

This matter of an elastic cubic foot doesn’t bother 
the engineer very much as we have stated he can 
correct or refer volume measured under any condi- 
tions to any other conditions he chooses. However, 
when he starts to make reports that will pass through 
the hands of many individuals and agencies, the lack 
of a uniform nationally recognized set of standard 
conditions for a cubic foot of gas becomes more ob- 
vious. 
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Both the Federal Power Commission and American 
Gas Association have recommended use of a pressure 
base of 14.73 psia. But there is a lot of gas bought 
and sold that is not regulated by FPC and, of course, 
AGA regulates none. Thus city councils and state 
regulatory boards enter the picture. And, like as not, 
each enters with a different set of standard condi- 
tions under its arms. . 

The origins of these standards are rather vague. 
In the old days of the gas business, it was considered 
pretty sharp to buy gas in the field at a high pressure 
base and sell at a low pressure base. This expansion 
would produce a delightful pipeline gain. In turn, 
the generous gain would be used to take care of trans- 
mission losses. However, this practice made it dif- 
ficult to check pipeline efficiency and balances as it 
could obscure serious leakage, among other things. 
¢ State practices 

Naturally, the natural gas producer in the field did 
not enjoy an advantage under this old system. Many 
states have now developed laws that lower the pres- 
sure base at which field purchases must be measured. 
But again, the states selected various “‘standard”’ con- 
ditions, so uniformity has completely escaped. 

Taking a look at just a few states and the standard 
conditions used in them is interesting. 

The Railroad Commission of Texas, Gas Utilities 
Division, has House Bill No. 159 which specifies that 
the term “standard cubic foot of gas” shall mean at 
conditions of 14.65 psia and 60 degrees F. Thus, every 
person or company required to report volumes of gas 
under the laws of Texas must do so at these conditions. 
And sales or purchases involving an oil or gas lease 
owner, royalty owner, or other mineral interest owner 
must be on the basis of “ta standard cubic foot” as de- 
fined in the act. The 14.65 psia, 60 degrees F cubic 
foot is also used for taxes and taxation and other 
official records in the State of Texas. 

Just across Texas’ border to the east, the State 
of Louisiana has Act No. 479 which is its “Standard 
Gas Measurement Law.” Under this instrument, the 
standard pressure base is specified as 15.025 psia and 
the standard temperature base as 60 degrees F. When 
measurement conditions are other than these specified, 
corrections must be made to convert the measured 
volume to standard conditions unless pressure at the 
point of measurement is 200 psig or less. Barometric 
pressure is assumed to be 14.7 psia at the place of 
measurement. 

Louisiana also has the provision in the Act that: 
“Any person required to report volumes of gas pro- 
duction under the laws of this state shall report such 
volumes in number of thousands of standard cubic 
feet calculated and determined under the provisions 
of this chapter.’”’ And any sale or purchase of gas 
for which any accounting for price paid or received 
is involved must use the Louisiana standard cubic foot 
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for measurement and reporting. 

Oklahoma, another state that produces large vol- 
umes of natural gas, defines its standard cubic foot 
as “. .. that amount of gas which occupies the vol- 
ume of one cubic foot when saturated with water 
vapor and at 60 degrees Fahrenheit and under an 
absolute pressure equivalent to that of 30 inches 
of mercury at 32 degrees Fahrenheit and having a 
total heating value of 1,000 Btu’s.” 

For commercial gas measurement in Oklahoma, 
the base conditions are 8 oz per sq in. above an as- 
sumed atmospheric pressure of 14.4 psia and a tem- 
perature basis of 60 degrees F, and containing a total 
heating value of 1000 Btu per cu ft. For billing pur- 
poses, adjustments are generally made when the vol- 
ume is affected by pressure and Btu content. How- 
ever, experience in Oklahoma indicates that tempera 
ture adjustment during an average year will result 
in a net difference of not more than 1 or 2 per cent. 
So, unless a party specifically requests temperature 
adjustments, they are not considered since the expense 
of the required equipment is greater than the revenue 
would provide. 

Kansas also produces some gas and, like Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma, much natural gas is also 
consumed by end use equipment within this state. 
Kansas specifies standard conditions of 14.65 psia and 
60 degrees F. 

Over Mississippi way, the Rules and Regulations 
Governing Public Utility Service, effective Sept. 2, 
1957, uses 15.025 psia and 60 degrees F for field pur- 
poses and has the following provisions: 

1. For Laboratory Testing. For the testing re- 
quired by these rules, one cubic foot of gas shall be 
taken to be the amount of gas which occupies a vol- 
ume of one cubic foot when saturated with water 
vapor and at 60 degrees Fahrenheit and under pres- 
sure of thirty inches of mercury. 

2. For Metering. For the purpose of measure- 
ment of gas to a customer, a cubic foot of gas shal) 
be taken to be the amount of gas which occupies 
a volume of one cubic foot under the conditions 
existing in such customer’s meter, as and where in- 
stalled, except for installations requiring correction 

for pressure and temperature due to the pressure 
requirements of the customer’s equipment. 

For gas field measurement and reporting, Missis 
sippi like Louisiana specifies standard conditions of 
15.025 psi and 60 degrees F. 

The Public Service Commission of the State of 
New York has exhibited progressive thinking and 
referenced established orders relating to gas measure- 
ment to nationally accepted codes in “an effort to en- 
courage uniformity.” From the New York orders, 
the standard for “heating value per cubic foot” has 
been defined on a wet basis and is identical to that 
of “Total Calorifice Value” provided by paragraphs 
(a) through (e) of Section 2 of the ASTM Code 





“Standard Method for Test for Calorific Value of 
Gaseous Fuels by the Water-Flow Calorimeter,” 

D 900-55 

The referenced ASTM Code has the following de- 
finition 

(d) Standard Cubic Foot of Gas.—A standard 
cubic foot of gas is the quantity of any gas that at 
tandard temperature and under standard pressure 
will fill a space of 1 cu ft when in equilibrium with 
liquid water.” 

According to Dalton’s Law, that provision is equiva- 
lent to stating that the partial pressure of the gas 
is 30.00 in 0.522 in. 29.478 in. of mercury col 
umn 

For orifice metering, the New York Commission 
in an order dated June 25, 1957 in Case 6480, estab- 
lished the American Gas Association publication “Gas 
Measurement Committee Report No. 3—Orifice Meter- 
ing of Natural Gas” as its standard. The specific 
conditions, then, are 14.73 psia and a temperature 
base of 60 degrees F. 

For displacement metering, the New York Com- 
mission has an order dated June 13, 1940 in Case 
6480, which establishes the standards for testing con- 
ventional positive displacement meters. They shall 
be tested with a prover at 1.5 in. of water column 
pressure. Meters used for high pressure gas mea 
surement must have their readings corrected to stand- 
ard conditions (380 in. of mercury) if they are used 
for billing purposes. 

A look has been taken at the requirements of all 
tates, but these few examples should suffice to il 
lustrate here that there is no meeting of the minds 
as to standard condition for gas measurement among 
regulatory bodies. It will be remembered that FPC 
uses 14.73 psia and 60 degrees F, in its work. 


« The Problem 


The problem of the natural gas pipeline companies 
is obvious. If one buys gas in both Texas and Louisi- 
ana—which certainly is not unusual—the Texas pur- 
chases are made on the basis of 14.65 psia while those 
in Louisiana are based on 15.025 psia. Sales will then 


be referenced to 14.73 or some other pressure base. 
I would be among the last to say that the states 
do not have a perfect right to set standard conditions 


for gas measurement within their states at any set 
if values they care to. But, this lack of a nationally 
recognized set of uniform standard conditions burdens 
accounting, billing and the preparation of numerous 
reports in the offices of gas companies. This costs 
money and a lot of it. These costs are, in turn, re- 
flected in rates and other economic factors. It would 
seem very logical for the state and local regulatory 
bodies that are seriously interested in assuring their 
public good gas service at the most economic price 
to get together on a set of standard conditions that 
would allow operating gas companies to shrug off most 


of this needless calculating and other operations con- 
cerned with an elastic cubic foot. 

To sum up the situation to some extent, we have 
AGA Gas Measurement Report No. 3 which estab- 
lished recommended conditions of 14.73 psia and 60 
degrees F. for the cubic foot in orifice metering. These 
values were the result of extensive surveys of gas 
companies and the best thinking of a large number 
of gas measurement experts from the gas industry 
and other interested fields. These conditions have 
been widely accepted by the gas industry and by 
Federal Power Commission. Some states have found 
no problems when this report is integrated with their 
regulatory provisions. 

For displacement metering, the common practice 
within the gas industry is to determine average at- 
mospheric pressures in geographic regions being 
served and use them as pressure bases. Pressure regu- 
lation then controls a specific base pressure (4 oz, 
8 oz, etc.) above atmospheric at which meters mea- 
sure. Local or state regulatory bodies generally ap 
prove this operation. 

The problem: The gas industry has many, many 
“standard conditions” that have to be used for gas 
measurement of any type. The use of different stand- 
ard conditions and conversion to non-uniform “stand- 
ard” cubic feet for accounting, billing and reporting 
is costing our industry a lot of money. What can we 
do about it? 

GAS Magazine is going to try do something about 
it. This will be the project ‘closest to my heart’”’ dur- 
ing 1959. Subsequent articles and editorials will fully 
explore the problems and methods for accomplishment 
of the objective—nationally recognized uniform stand- 
ard conditions for gas measurement. I know right 
now that the industry wants uniformity in orifice 
meter measurement and reporting. The situation is 
not so clearly evident in positive displacement mea- 
surement. But the gas industry’s composite feeling in 
the matter of uniform standard conditions for dis- 
placement measurement will be determined. 

I am not disillusioned about the problem and the 
difficulty in accomplishing the objective. The com- 
plications imposed by legal considerations involved 
in contracts; economic and political positions of gas 
producers, pipeline companies, distributors, end use 
customers; and regulatory bodies at several levels 
stagger the imagination. 

However, I still believe in the capabilities of the 
gas industry, the basic goodness of this country’s 
various governing bodies, and I am not dismayed. 
Further comfort has been found in ancient words of 
the Greek poet Hesoid, who has said: 

“Before the gates of excellence the high gods 
have placed sweat. Long is the road thereto and 
rough and steep at the first. But when the height is 
achieved then there is ease, though grievously hard 
in the winning.” ry 
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“As the work progressed, the company decided 
to buy cable tool drilling equipment and employ 
drilling crews...” 
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Cable tool drilling 
can be safe, too 


By DENNIS L. NEWBERRY 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
Owen poro, Ky. 


ARLY in 1951, Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
E a pipeline company engaged in transporting 
natural gas from the east Texas and Louisiana Gulf 
Coast areas to midwestern markets, began a program 
of expanding underground storage operations. The 
center of the Texas Gas system is in an area which 
has had some natural gas production for several 
years. In order to meet increasing peak-day demands 
at minimum cost to its customers, Texas Gas man- 
agement looked toward certain depleted natural gas 
fields as underground reservoirs for natural gas. 
These fields, generally, had been developed by several 
operators working a number of leases, and manv 
of the original wells had been abandoned. As a result, 
a great deal of reconditioning work was necessary 
before the fields could be ready for gas storage. 

As the work progressed, the company decided to 
employ drilling crews and to buy drilling equipment 
in order to expedite and facilitate development of 
these fields. In 1951, the first machine was purchased 
and crews were employed. By 1954, three machines 
and three crews were working in addition to con 
tract rigs. 

Since machines are inanimate, and accidents are 
caused by human error, this article will deal only 
with measures taken to improve the accident record 
of the company crews. 

The mentioned crews consisted of men _ experi- 
enced in cable tool drilling operations in western Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana fields, and most of them 
had been employed previously by independent con- 
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“4 great deal of reconditioning 
work was necessary before the 
fields could be ready for gas 
storage.” 


tractors. As a result, their approach to drilling was 
predicated on “making a hole.” All other factors, 
such as safety and economy were, generally speaking, 
sacrificed for speed. This attitude was brought with 
them when they were employed by Texas Gas. Here, 
however, the work was different. Speed was impor- 
tant, of course, but no “wildcat” wells were being 
drilled. Primarily, the work consisted of cleaning out, 
reconditioning and/or plugging abandoned wells in 
selected depleted natural gas fields. Here, speed was 
not so important as making each completion as 
nearly perfect as possible to prevent leakage. How- 
ever, years of earlier experience had ingrained in 
each man certain unsafe work habits and, as a result, 
accidents began to occur with mounting frequency. 

It is appropriate to mention here that then, as now, 
Texas Gas maintained a very effective accident pre- 
vention program in all other operating departments. 
Consequently, the company had one of the lowest acci- 
dent frequency and severity rates in the industry 
It was, and still is, company policy to hold monthly 
safety and training meetings at each work location on 
Texas Gas’ 3600-mile pipeline system. 

At each location at which there has not been a lost- 
time accident for 12 consecutive months, the crew is 
treated to a steak dinner at any restaurant of their 
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choice. Further, all drivers of company vehicles are 
awarded a mechanical pencil for each 5000 miles 
driven in 12 consecutive months without an avoidable 
accident, and a matching fountain pen is awarded 
after 36 accident-free months and 15,000 miles with- 
out an avoidable accident. These pencils and pens 
carry a safety award insignia and are much sought 
after as a symbol of achievement by each employee. 
In addition, company drivers are given reaction tests, 
eye examinations and written tests at certain in- 
tervals. 

A company safety engineer is on the job at all 
major work locations and construction projects, and 
safety engineers also check equipment and methods 
when they are not holding regularly scheduled 
monthly meetings. All of this is mentioned only to 
point out that Texas Gas’ accident prevention pro- 
gram is quite comprehensive. 

As the number of drilling crew accidents mounted 
and severity increased, it became painfully apparent 
that something would have to be done, and soon. The 
problem was a multiple one, as no one knew exactly 
how to organize and carry out an accident prevention 
program for clean-out drillers. The drilling rigs were 
scattered, and there was no central meeting place. If 
crews attended safety meetings at pipeline locations, 
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it cost them nearly a whole day in travel time and 
lost motion. If meetings were held in the fields, it 
was necessary to hold them on the rig floor, in a 
“doghouse” or under a tree. In very cold weather, 
none of these was suitable. In addition, it would be 
necessary to hold three small, identical meetings, as 
there were three crews. Finally, and this was the 
biggest obstacle, the crew resented having to shut 
down operations for an hour to listen to some layman 
talk about safety. This attitude was made apparent 
at every opportunity. 

In the face of all these problems, it seemed highly 
improbable that an accident prevention program could 
meet with much success. To combat this problemati- 
cal situation, a head-on approach was decided upon. 
After discussion with storage supervisors and with 
full approval of both storage supervisors and man- 
agement, a procedure was adopted. 

The safety engineer in the field felt that weekly 
meetings of the entire group would be more effective 
than monthly meetings, and a weekly schedule was 
set up and strictly adhered to. In one field, a house 
had been purchased and left for further use as a field 
residence. This became the meeting place. The safety 
engineer began to study and to familiarize himself 
with cable tool drilling methods and to apply this 
knowledge toward developing an accident prevention 
program for drilling crews. Due to the extremely 
high frequency and severity rate, a steak dinner was 
scheduled for the entire group at the end of three- 
month periods during which they did not incur a lost- 
time accident. These dinners were enjoyed not only 
because of the food, but also because they brought 
the normally scattered groups together for a_ bull 
session. 

Instead of intangible subjects, tangible ones were 
used as central topics for the weekly meetings. For 
example, fire fighting was stressed, and crew mem- 
bers were given the opportunity to put out artifici- 
ally created oil and gas fires with dry chemical ex- 
tinguishers. This gave the men a chance to compete, 
and also let them become familiar with fire fighting 
equipment. The safety engineer began to spend a 
part of his time with the individual crew members, 
asking questions and making friends. Basically, of 
course, he was selling himself. At just about the 
time things began to brighten, however, a problem 
arose. While it ultimately strengthened the program, 
this problem caused some concern and temporarils 
disrupted the improved relationship between the 
safety engineer and the men. 

A rig was working on a clean-out job in a field 
during midwinter, and the crew had installed a canvas 
windbreak around the rig. In addition, crew members 
had set up a gas heater on the rig floor for warmth. 
This combination was a potential man-killer. Shortly 
before this, one of the crew had been burned from 


flash ignition of gas out of a well which was being 
reworked. It was suspected that the gas was ignited 
when a worker attempted to strike a match on the 
rig floor. The safety engineer, after inspecting the 
windbreak, discussed it with the manager of gas 
storage and recommended that it be replaced with 
one made of fireproof material, and so set up that 
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it could be easily knocked down in case of emergency. 
He also recommended that the heater be removed 
from the rig floor, and heat be made available only 
in the “doghouse.” Storage management immediately 
approved the recommendation. 

When this became known, crews were quite vocifer- 
ous in their disapproval, and the safety engineer and 
accident prevention program were something less than 
popular. The chief bone of contention was the fact 
that, while tool dressers could take turns warming 
themselves in the doghouse, drillers would have to 
stay in the cold as long as they could, and then shut 
down the machine and go to the doghouse to get 
warm. This problem was immediately solved by stor- 
age management. An additional driller was attached to 
the wintertime work crew, and thus two drillers could 
alternate and stay reasonably comfortable while main- 
taining efficiency. The fact that in this instance a 
tool dresser was promoted to driller classification to 
fill a vacancy was a helpful lubricant in soothing 
ruffled feelings of the crew. 

Great emphasis was placed on auto and_ truck 
safety, fire fighting and the handling of equipment. 
As the workmen became better acquainted with the 
safety engineer, they began to take him into their 
confidence. Safety became more than just a word. 

Almost before anyone realized it, the first three- 
month period had elapsed, and not one member of the 
crews had suffered a lost-time accident. During the 
week following the end of this period, every man in 
storage was treated to a steak dinner. 

Shortly thereafter, one of the crew in a weekly 
meeting brought up the fact that an unsafe condition 
existed at a nearby pipe rack. After some of the 
10.75-in. casing had been racked, a_ temperature 
change had caused the pipe to shift and to break 
chocks. The pipe was now racked so that it was pos- 
sible for the entire stack to fall off should additional] 
chocks give way. 

The safety engineer immediately recommended 
that the pipe be reracked. From that time on, acci- 
dent prevention became a part of the job. Recently, 
a new man was hired and immediately began a 
series of unsafe job procedures. It wasn’t necessary 
for the safety engineer to take action. The crew sent 
a representative to the department head and said 
that they wanted him to talk to this man about the 
way he worked. He was careless and they were 
afraid that he would hurt himself or possibly one 
of them. They also stated that if he did hurt one of 
them that, they, as a crew, would see to it that he 
learned safer methods the hard way. Today, after 
training, that man takes as many precautions for 
safety as the rest of the crew. 

From a frequency rate of 189.93 (lost-time acci- 
dents per 1 million manhours worked) in 1953 to a 
frequency rate of zero in 1958, and from a severity 
rate of 1,750.00 (number of days lost per 1 million 
manhours worked) in 1953 to a severity rate of zero 
in 1958 is a remarkable achievement. And recently 
the crew celebrated 48 months without a _ lost-time 
accident. An intelligent program carefully adminis- 
tered and strongly backed by department heads 
proved a point. Cable tool drilling can be safe, too. B 
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Preventive maintenance of 


pipelines, gathering systems 


Kansas-Nebraska 
Natural Gas Co. 


By HOWARD HELLON, General Superintendent of 


Transmission 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Hastings, Neb. 


CTUALLY, preventive maintenance starts with 
A the construction of a new pipeline by applying 
certain recommended construction and operating prac- 
tices. By doing this, a great deal of maintenance in 
the future is prevented or forestalled. 

First, a proper right-of-way should be selected to 
avoid as much soil erosion as possible. When creek 
and river crossings are involved, if possible, pick a 
place where the channel is less likely to change its 
course. The next important step is to require efficient 
welding. A few pin hole leaks per mile can cause 
considerable maintenance. By the time this leak shows 
on the surface, active corrosion can sometimes be 
found on the pipe 18 in. on each side of the weld. 
Another necessary preventive of maintenance is the 
coating job. This must be handled with great care, 
whether it be yard coated or line traveled. Every foot 
of this pipe must be jeeped for holidays and the coat- 
ing properly repaired. Proper back filling of pipe, 
without reck damaging the coating is a very impor- 
tant part of construction. 

On our newly constructed pipelines all buried struc- 
tures are coated and wrapped and cathodic protection 
applied to the pipeline, either at the time of con- 
struction or shortly thereafter. During construction 
all foreign structures are isolated from our pipelines 
by insulating flanges and no radically new system is 
tied into an old system without insulation. By pre- 
venting contact with foreign structures and isolating 
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Here are the preventive maintenance pro- 
grams carried out by three major gas trans- 
mission companies. Though the methods 
differ in each case, the purpose is the same 
—keep gas flowing through the pipelines 
at all times. 


old pipelines from the new construction, it is pos- 
sible to provide economical cathodic protection very 
simply with either rectifiers or magnesium anodes, 
whichever is most practical and economical. 


e All lines are not new 


Of course, all of our pipelines are not new. Some 
were built bare in the early days and these we must 
live with. Some of these lines are all welded con- 
struction and some are Dresser coupled. From past 
experience we have found that 5 per cent of a pipeline 
severely attacked by corrosion can cause high operat- 
ing costs and maintenance expense even though there 
is a relatively small portion of the pipe physically 
unsound. 

When these types of lines start causing an unusual 
amount of maintenance and repair we resort to the 
use of a general leak repair maintenance program. 

One example is as follows: 

In the summer of 1954 we decided to bar test some 
bare lines that had been causing considerable mainte- 
nance. These consisted of 25 miles of 4-in. Dresser 
coupled line, 20 miles of 3-in. welded line and 19 
miles of 2-in. welded line. 

The testing crew was made up of two experienced 
men and four local laborers. Their equipment was 
rodding bars, one locator, two explosimeters, fence 
tools and a pick-up truck for transportation. The 
crew operated with two men on the locator, two men 
rodding holes and two men operating the explosim- 
eters. In an eight-hour day this crew could average 
1.5 miles, testing every three steps. When leaks were 
found, they were marked with red topped lath. Ap- 
proximate cost for this survey was $85 per mile. 


@ Change-outs made with wrapped pipe 


The change out and repair crew made 8&7 change- 
outs of 40 to 300 ft in the 4-in. line. Fifteen change- 
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outs of about the same type were made in the 3-in. 
and 17 short change-outs made in the 2-in. line. A 
large number of these leaks found had not reached 
the surface of the ground and would not have been 
detected by dead vegetation. All change-outs were 
made with painted and wrapped pipe and 17-lb anodes 
were installed at each end and the center of the 
change-out. 

These lines have been carefully patrolled by line 
walkers and to date only one joint of 4-in. pipe has 
been replaced and one leak on the 3-in. line repaired. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc., has 
15 crews of line walkers located strategically in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. Each crew 
consists of two men with a pick-up truck, necessary 
maintenance equipment and leak repairs. One man 
starts across section to be walked, the other takes the 
pick-up around the section and leaves it and starts 
walking the next section and so continuing. If a leak 
is found they repair by clamping it off and make a 
detailed report so that if that section is blown down 
in the future the leak clamp can be removed and leak 
permanently repaired by welding. On bare pipe a 
few feet each side of the leak is painted with cold 
paint and a 17-lb anode is installed, as there isn't 
much doubt about it being corrosive soil. On coated 
lines after the leak is repaired tape coat is used to 
repair the coating. As all of our coated lines are 
under cathodic protection, a leak found on coated pipe 
is reported to our cathodic department so they can 
check to see if any changes are needed to prevent 
future corrosion. Each crew of line walkers has ap- 
proximately 275 miles of line to patrol. 

Twice a year, usually in the fall and spring, each 
crew of line walkers are flown over their section of 
lines. Wash outs, dead vegetation, etc., noted are 
marked on strip maps for checking on their return. 
This keeps them on their toes as well as noting if 
line markers need repair or more installed so the pipe- 
line route can be followed by plane. Also, the plane 
is used to fly over newly constructed pipelines. Water 
seepage will channel out the loose dirt, leaving the 
Jine exposed or unsupported. Damage to the pipe is 
usually secondary to law suits from landowners, and 
land in these cases assumes high value in front of 
willing juries. 

Years ago transmission lines were routed near 
towns to shorten the lateral to the measuring station. 
Several of these towns have expanded so that the 
high pressure line is now within the city limits or 
residential district. Some of these lines have been 
changed, others have not, depending on the expansion 
of the towns. All high pressure lines inside of city 
limits are bar tested each fall and spring for leaks, 
using an explosimeter. 

Our pipeline gathering systems are installed using 
practically the same specifications as the transmis- 
sion lines. We insulate at the wellhead and also at the 
outlet of the meter run, as most of our meter runs 
are installed at the well. In this manner the well 
casing and the well surface equipment can be cathodi- 
cally protected separately. 

During the past two years considerable land level- 
ing has been done in Nebraska and Kansas for farm 
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Excavating to repair pipeline leaks is familiar part of maintenance 
program on all transmission systems. 





irrigation. A number of our pipelines were being 
damaged by this heavy equipment. 

We decided if we couldn’t whip them, we would join 
them. 

We started attending their soil conservation meet- 
ings with land improvement contractors and I be- 
lieve it has helped. Also, at this time we received 
the names and addresses of all companies and _ indi- 
viduals who level, terrace and chisel land. 


e@ Effort made to prevent damage 


Each of those was mailed a map showing the pipe- 
line locations in their area. Also included was a list 
of names and telephone numbers of our employees in 
their area who would be glad to locate our lines in 
advance of construction. 

These maps were also sent to each county soil con- 
servation office and to each county road crew. We 
have had only three lines cut this year and they were 
by new road construction crews. 

A short summary we try to follow for preventive 
maintenance is: 

1. Good coating job during construction. 

2. Sufficient depth in road ditches and fields where 
land leveling looks probable. 

3. Good coating repair where leaks are repaired or 
coating removed for any reason. 

4. Installation of anodes or rectifiers on new lines. 
Installation of anodes at leak repairs and change outs. 

5. Walk lines as often as possible and repair all 
leaks no matter how small. 

6. Well marked lines. 


We believe a good preventive maintenance of pipe- 


lines policy is a must for every natural gas and 
oil pipeline company. § 


Continued on page 9&8 
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Union Centralized Transport Control pays 


LOS ANGELES CONTROLLING OFFICE—The heart of 
the whole operation is in Los Angeles where one man 
at the control console can supervise the operation of 


* 
PHOENIX 


Output Terminal 


four unattended pump stations 643 to 804 miles away. 
The operator has complete information before him 
showing conditions all along the line. 


TUCSON 


Output Terminal 














REMOTE CONTROL—Either pumping unit 
at any one of the four booster stations can 
be started or stopped from Los Angeles. 
The sequence in opening and closing valves 
and starting and stopping pumps is all 
handled automatically and correctly by the 
control system. 
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off for Southern Pacific Pipe Lines 


Push a button in Los Angeles 


and four pump stations throb into action 
out on the desert over 6OO miles away 


Union Switch & Signal equipment controls operating sequence 
and telemeters operation of 33,000 bbli/day products line 


poppe and fail-safe operation are the keynotes 
of the new pipeline system operated by Southern 
Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc. The line is used to transport 
refined products such as gasoline, jet fuel, diesel oil, 
etc., from El Paso, Texas, to Tucson and Phoenix, 
Arizona. All Centralized Transport Control equip- 
ment for four unattended booster stations was sup- 
plied by Union Switch & Signal. 

REMOTE or Loca.: All four booster stations are 
normally controlled from Los Angeles. Any station 
can be controlled locally, when desired. In any case, 
continuous pressure and suction readings are dis- 
played on the console at Los Angeles and automati- 
cally recorded every fifteen minutes by an automatic 
typewriter. Any malfunction, at any point in the sys- 
tem, is indicated on the console. The equipment af- 
fected is shut down automatically and cannot be 
started again until the trouble has been cleared. 

COMMUNICATION: Four telegraphic-type communi- 
cations lines, owned by Southern Pacific, are used to 


transmit control codes to the stations and telemetered 
information back to Los Angeles. Each line serves one 
station. An additional commercial communications 
line serves as a stand-by for all four stations. Signals 
are coded to prevent noise or interference from caus- 
ing faulty operation or indication. 

MAxiImuM EFrFicieENcy: The Centralized Control 
system, designed and installed by Union Switch & 
Signal Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
cuts down the chance for expensive error. It keeps the 
Southern Pacific Scheduling Department in Los 
Angeles informed, at all times, of exactly what is 
happening in the field. It speeds operation, adds secur- 
ity and reliability. 

Union Switch & Signal has designed many success- 
ful custom systems for pipeline companies. And now 
out of that experience, it has developed standardized 
central control systems that cut costs, add flexibility, 
and save space, as well as making pipeline control ex- 
tremely reliable. 


‘“Aoneers in Push-Button Science” 
NC UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY exes 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 








ee st: tie 
4 


LORDSBURG DEMING 


Unattended Booster Pump Station Unattended Booster Pump Station 


Unattended Booster Pump Station 


Input Terminal 


LOCAL CONTROL—Operation also can be 
controlled automatically at the pump sta- 
tion. Or the station can be run manually. 
The choice is up to the local station. But 
Los Angeles always knows which mode of 
control is being used and always receives 
a continuous flow of system information. 
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THE FUTURE—Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, 
Inc. can already see opportunity to make 
this system more automatic and more effi- 
cient. They plan, in time, to be able to let 
stations adjust automatically to proper unit 
operation when an upstream or down- 
stream station goes off the line. 











Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 


By KENO HENDERSON, Division Superintendent 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Lakin, Kan. 


REVENTIVE measures are concerned with main- 

taining backfill, preventing freeze-ups, making 
sure that valves will operate when needed, and pre- 
venting leaks. 

First of all, maintaining backfill at stream cross- 
ings is particularly critical since a washout could 
result in complete loss of service. Aside from proper 
construction, washouts can be prevented by rip-rap- 
ping the banks of the stream and installing sack 
breakers in the approaches to the stream. Constant 
aerial patrol can provide sufficient notice before 
serious damage to the backfill has occurred; also, 
some means of marking the stream bank should be 
provided, either by stones or signs to indicate how the 
bank is receding so that preventive measures can be 
taken. 

On cross country pipelines, various methods have 
been used to maintain backfill. For instance, in sandy 
country, snow fences are installed to prevent blowing. 
Blowing sand creates a problem since it can actually 
blow out from under the pipe and leave long unsup- 
ported spans. In rolling country, sack breakers should 
be installed at intervals to prevent run off water 
washing the backfill out. On new backfill, running 
along the side of the hill or even a gradual slope, 
water ways must be cut across the humped up back- 
fill. Particular attention must be paid to road cross- 
ings. 

Generally, main roads or highways are bored and 
cased, but dirt roads and some gravel roads are cut. 
These can present a problem in sunken backfill if not 
adequately tamped when installed. Many companies 
are boring minor road crossings even though they 
are not cased to prevent this condition. Irrigation 
ditches have given us a lot of trouble. Some farmers 
will allow their ditches to be cut, but this can lead 
to maintenance problems. Many times, the main- 
tenance crews end up by running a cement ditch 
through the disturbed area. Crop damage and leveling 
a field after a washout is very expensive. In many 
cultivated areas, backfill is important. For instance, 
some farmers in areas that we traverse are plowing 
as deep as 36 in. Maintaining road signs and oc- 
casionally contacting land owners can—along with 
weekly aerial patrol—prevent trouble from land level- 
ing or extra depth plowing. 


@ Freeze-ups cause loss of service 


Another trouble, causing loss of service, encounter- 
ed in natural gas pipelines is freeze-ups, due to 
hydrates forming in the pipeline. Several methods of 
removing liquids from the line will help prevent this. 
One method is to make sure that adequate drips are 
installed at the proper locations. Generally, this is a 
gathering system condition and can only be corrected 
with experience in this particular field. 

Another method of removing liquids is wellhead 
separation and dehydration. Proper operation of 
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these units will eliminate most of the liquids, but 
even these must be supplemented by line drips. 
Some companies in the southern states can move wet 
gas to a central dehydration plant by the use of 
heaters. However, in the area in which we operate, 
this has not proved practical. At the present time, 
our company has approximately 205 wellhead dehy- 
dration units in service. Of this number 193 are glycol 
units, and 12 are calcium chloride units. We make a 
practice of visiting each dehydrator that is operating 
each day. With the increased price of gas and the 
necessity of paying for gas used in dehydration, we 
are in the process of changing our gas driven glycol 
pumps to glycol drive. In this same vein, we are still 
testing calcium chloride units to compare them with 
glycol units on an economical basis considering chemi- 
cal costs, gas used, and operating and maintenance 
labor. 

Another routine maintenance problem is maintain- 
ing valves. Frequently operated valves in gathering 
systems are greased and maintained by the well 
tenders. Less frequently operated side gates and 
lateral block valves are checked for proper operation 
every six months. Mainline block valves are checked 
for proper operation once a month since these valves 
are closer to the load, and line pack is more critical 
in case of trouble. Most of these valves cannot be shut 
off to see if they hold, but the plug or gate can be 
moved to see if it operates freely and packing leaks 
corrected. 


e@ Big advance made on leak prevention 


Probably more advancement has been made in 
recent years towards the prevention of leaks than 
most any other maintenance problem. The application 
of cathodic protection has greatly decreased leak 
frequency. Most companies maintain a running leak 
frequency curve which points out this fact. There are 
two methods of cathodic protection; impressed current 
ground beds and sacrificial anodes. At present time we 
have just over 100 rectifiers and over 2000 magnesium 
anodes. Either method works good on coated systems, 
but other circumstances will determine which method 
is used, For instance, if other pipe-lines or well cas- 
ings are in the vicinity, serious interference problems 
can be created with impressed current ground beds 
due to the higher potential on the pipeline close to 
the ground bed. Sacrificial anodes can be used in 
situations such as this and are also applicable to hot 
spot protection on bare lines and well casing protec- 
tion. This type of protection is applied at the time of 
leak repair work, or through soil resistivity tests, 
can be applied before initial leaks occur. Another 
application of sacrificial anodes is on Dresser coupled 
lines. 

To summarize briefly: All of these problems can be 
minimized by proper planning and construction. The 
engineering department will make sure that con- 
struction complies with codes, but the maintenance 
man should be consulted. In recent years, construc- 
tion methods have been greatly altered due to experi- 
ence in operating pipeline systems as well as engi- 
neering advances. Adequate cover on stream crossings 
can be obtained by coredrilling the stream bed to 
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determine the depth of scour, thus enabling the con- 
tract to be let for a specific depth. The specified stream 
bed cover can be carried 100 ft to 200 ft either side 
of the channel with river weights to insure negative 
buoyancy. In past years, this would have been done 
as a preventive maintenance, but now it should be 
taken care of in construction. The same thing holds 
true for drips or other liquid-removal facilities. An- 
other items that is important and should be taken 
care of in construction is proper coating application 
so that cathodic protection can effectively prevent 
leaks. The choice of right-of-way can also involve the 
corrosive areas such as swamps, dry lake beds, cinder 
fill and so forth. 2 


Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 


By K. W. RICHARDSON 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., Liberal, Kan. 


N our system of main and gathering lines, there are 
I quite a few problems which arise and are dealt with 
by preventive maintenance before they become severe, 
although there are undoubtedly many problems which 
never come up, simply because of the practice of using 
preventive maintenance. 

To get into the details of our preventive mainte- 
nance program, people who work in the Southwest can 
understand the problems that can be caused by wind 
erosion. In order to combat this, we have no definite 
schedule for inspection of lines for existing cover, 
instead, we simply keep a constant lookout for any 
areas that appear to be blowing out, and lower any 
lines that are in danger of being uncovered or getting 
to the point where the cover is too shallow to afford 
protection from farming activities and the like. 

On other parts of our system, mainly on our cross- 
country transmission lines, we have the wind erosion 
problem replaced by water erosion. This type of prob- 
lem is usually found by the patrol plane, which covers 
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Sandbag protection is one of the methods 
used to prevent washouts or soil erosion 
at river crossings. 


the mainline system every few days; by line walking, 
which is carried out semi-annually; or by divers, who 
are hired occasionally to check river crossings. When- 
ever water erosion is located, it is corrected by back 
filling, grading, building levees, installing sack break- 
ers, driving piling, or some means of that nature. At 
one of our submerged river crossings, for example, 
we have found it necessary to lay a very large number 
of concrete sack breakers on and near the line to elimi- 
nate the possibility of leaks developing from the abra- 
sive action of the sand moving along the river bed, 
and to furnish a cover for exposed pipe on the river 
bed. 


e@ Leaks plague almost any pipeline 


Leaks are something that plague almost any line 
that is built, at sometime or another. Most of the leaks 
are located by the aerial patrol or line walking, with 
some being reported by outside parties. Leaks may 
occur as pin holes in welds, splits in pipe, leaking 
couplings, corrosion, etc. In any case, they must be 
repaired with leak clamps, patches, weld sleeves, re- 
placed pipe or some other appropriate means—just so 
the leak is repaired immediately and the possibility of 
more serious trouble at that particular point elimi- 
nated. Anytime a corrosion leak is located in addition 
to repairing the leak, magnesium anodes are installed 
in the immediate area to prevent further corrosive 
action. On new lines, these anodes are installed during 
construction. All well casings are being provided with 
magnesium anode protection, with insulated couplings 
being installed at the lease line take off, both to pro- 
tect the casing and the line. (These insulating coup- 
lings are also installed at connections with foreign 
owned lines.) On those lines where conditions permit, 
and corrosion is found to be frequent, rectifiers may be 
installed. 

There are always times when it is necessary to dig 
out a section of pipe, to repair a leak, lower a line, 
install some facilities on a line or for some other rea- 
son. Whenever this occurs, it is our policy always to 
apply a new coat of paint, and in some cases, wrap the 
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pipe also. In the event the line was laid as bare pipe 
originally, this procedure is still carried out, so as to 
furnish a protective coating at least to the part of the 
line worked on and to assure against future trouble 
in that particular spot. 

Painting aboveground facilities is also an impor- 
tant function of preventive maintenance. The reason 
for this is obvious, I think. Any structures or exposed 
piping should be kept well painted to combat weather- 
ing. 


@ Gate valves inspected twice yearly 


Twice a year, in the spring and in the fall, a gate 
valve inspection is carried out. Each valve is operated 
completely shut and open, to find any of those valves 
that might need repair or replacement. At the same 
time, they are lubricated and packed if the packing is 
leaking. Valves at drip locations are not included in 
this semi-annual inspection since they are operated 
constantly throughout the year and lubricated practi- 
cally every time they are operated. 

Because of the many relatively high pressure wells 
tied to our system, we have a large number of relief 
valves on the system, on lease lines, mainlines and at 
compressor stations. A semi-annual maintenance pro- 
gram is being started for these valves now, although 
the plan is to check the ones on the mainlines every 
30 days. The valves are being checked, operated and 
overhauled, and we are getting a first hand look at 
what neglect can do. Valves which have not been 
checked for two or three years are being found to 
have defective parts which cause them to operate at 
too low pressures, too high pressures and in some 
cases, not at all. I feel sure that preventive mainte- 
nance will eliminate nearly all of the trouble we have 
had with these valves in the past. 

Since the field personnel check all equipment regu- 
larly, we have no scheduled periods for inspection and 
maintenance for most of the equipment, such as heat- 
ers, separators, stock tanks, dehydrators, well pump- 
ny units and measuring and regulating facilities. 


@ Heaters, water jackets inspected 


Heaters are inspected for signs of rust or weakness 
in the shell. Also, the inside of the water jacket should 
be checked, if possible, for rust or calcium deposits. 
Each fall the anti-freeze solutions are checked and 
ethylene glycol added if needed. A standard solution 
of 40 per cent ethylene glycol will take the solution to 

17 degrees F. If diethylene glycol is used, about 
10 per cent more will have to be used to reach the 
sume freezing point. (As a word of caution, it should 
be remembered that an ethylene glycol hydrometer, if 
ised in a diethylene glycol solution, will read about 20 
degrees F low. Due to a chemical action of glycol, 
and the corrosive action of some water, an inhibitor 
consisting of borax and triethanolamine, or a sub- 
stance named Nalco 39, which consists of a borax 
base, is also added. Litmus paper is used to determine 
whether the solution is alkaline or acidic. 

Separators are checked mainly for possible control 
or dump valve trouble, such as sticking or worn parts, 
with any bad parts being replaced when detected. 
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Stock tanks need very little maintenance, other than 
painting, although they are inspected regularly for 
rust or leaks to avoid trouble showing up unexpectedly. 

Dehydration equipment, like separators, may de- 
velop control trouble and is inspected with this in 
mind. Glycol filters are replaced periodically, with the 
interval depending upon the amount and type of fluid 
going into the dehydration unit. The regenerator is 
checked in the same manner as the heaters and ad- 
justed to burn properly. 

Gas well pumping units are inspected daily for the 
need of oil, grease, etc., and when there is indication 
of worn parts, they are always replaced as soon as 
possible. No regular overhaul period is set up for 
this type of maintenance. 

Gas measuring equipment is checked at various in- 
tervals. Orifice plates are removed and _ inspected 
annually, usually in the spring, and replaced if they 
have been damaged in any way. Pressure and differ- 
ential recording meters are inspected every 15 days 
and checked with manometers and deadweights every 
four months in the gathering system. Measuring sta- 
tions are inspected and checked every seven or eight 
days on the gathering system and every six months 
on the transmission lines, although the check might 
only consist of an inspection of the chart. This check 
is to find and correct errors in pressure readings, dif- 
ferential readings, pen arc, and pen spacing. The 
temperature recorders are checked with a mercury 
thermometer occasionally, an error in the reading 
being corrected by the adjustment of the recorder. If 
a defective part is found, it is replaced or repaired. 
The maintenance of this measuring equipment can 
usually be done in the field, with the exception of the 
temperature recorders, which is done in the shop or, 
in some instances, the factory. 


e@ Constant inspection is necessary 

Gas regulating equipment is checked periodically 
and overhauled whenever there is an indication it is 
not functioning properly. This indication will usually 
be found as odd variations in pressure and differen- 
tial recordings at the measuring station. 

For most of the equipment mentioned, it is mostly 
a matter of constant, rather than scheduled, inspec- 
tion so the maintenance can be held to the very mini- 
mum and, consequently, eliminate any major diffi- 
culties that might otherwise develop. 

The preventive maintenance of structures will gen- 
erally amount to little more than the application of 
paint or some minor repair; although wind damage, 
which will occur mostly in the Southwest, may some- 
times make the job a costly one. 

Some of the problems dealt with by the preventive 
maintenance program on our pipeline and gathering 
line system have not been pointed out, although I feel 
that every function of the program is as important as 
any other and has paid for itself time after time, not 
enly in more efficient and less costly operation, but in 
safer operation as well. ea 

These three articles were adapted from presentations made by the 


authors at the third annual Natural Gas Pipe Line Institute, Liberal, 
Kan. 
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Transco's new underwater crossing linking the New York metropolitan area with the gas fields of the Gulf Coast will be a dual 24-in. 


line from Bergen, N. J., to 72nd Street, Manhattan. 


Transco goes under the Hudson river again 


RANSCONTINENTAL Gas Pipe Line Corp. has 
5 jpowmne work on its third underwater crossing in 
the New York area. The new endeavor will be a dual 
pipeline under the Hudson river from North Bergen, 
N. J., to 72nd street in Manhattan, where it will tie 
in with a new Consolidated Edison Co. gas main cross- 
ing Manhattan. 

The two 24-in. lines will be laid in the same trench. 
Dredging operations started Nov. 25. Excavation 
will take about four months to complete. Installation 
of pipe will take another 30 days. 

At the point of crossing, the Hudson is approxi- 
mately 4200 ft wide; maximum depth is about 50 ft 
below mean low water level. Trench for the two pipe- 
25 ft deep and 20 ft wide. 

The steel pipe will be coated with 2 in. of concrete 


lines will be about 


over ®5,-in. somastic coating, an asphalt compound 
resistant to corrosion and static electricity. Each line 
will weigh about 400 lb per linear ft when completed. 

The new crossing is part of Transco’s $167 million 
construction program which will enable the company 
to boost its daily allocated gas deliveries by 238 MMcf 
to a total of 1191 billion cu ft for the entire system. 
Facilities now under construction and proposed will 
increase deliveries to the New York area approximate- 
ly 35 per cent—by 106 MMef to a total of 431 MMcf. 

Transco’s first crossing into Manhattan, at 134th 


102 


street, was completed in 1950 and delivered the first 
natural gas to New York City on Jan. 16, 1951. Two 
years later the second crossing was installed under 
The Narrows of New York Harbor, from Staten Island 
to Brooklyn. a 


Transco is rushing work on its new 190-mile line connecting New 
York with the 14,000-acre Leidy storage field in north central 
Pennsylvania. This will enable the company to more than double 
deliveries of storage gas for cold winter days. 
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Colorado Interstate files 
$91 million Utah project 


On file with the FPC is Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co.’s $91 million 
Utah project planned in conjunc- 
tion with El] Paso Natural Gas Co. 
and Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp. (See GAS, December, p. 8). 

Interstate’s president, W. E. 
Mueller, hopes there will be speedy 
action from the FPC “... especially 
because of the urgent need for ad- 
ditional transmission facilities to 
meet Rocky Mountain area require- 
ments next winter .. .” 


reversing the flow in Interstate’s 
Wyoming line. Initially, Interstate 
will transport this volume and a 
like quantity from Pacific North- 
west, a total of 400 MMcf daily, 
from this point to Provo, Utah, for 
ultimate delivery to California mar- 
kets by El Paso. 

In addition to the Green River- 
Provo line, CIG’s proposed large 
diameter main pipeline construc- 
tion includes these major additions: 
a 109-mile, 26-in. line from the 
Texas Panhandle to southeastern 
Colorado; a 136-mile, 34-in. line 














COLORADO INTERSTATE GAS CO 
UTAH PROJECT 








Mr. Mueller said Interstate has 
ample gas supply for the require- 
ments, but lacks sufficient transmis- 
sion capacity. 

Still hanging fire is CIG’s rate 
problem. “Our rates and also our 
revenues for the past five years are 
still subject to final determination,”’ 
Mr. Mueller explained. “As long as 
this condition exists we will not be 
able to furnish the type of service 
to which our Rocky Mountain cus- 
tomers and their customers are en- 
titled. 

“However, we have gone ahead 
with the filing of this application 
with the expectation that our rates 
will be settled by the time the 
commission considers it... .” 

Under the Utah project, Inter- 
state will sell 211 MMcf daily to 
E] Paso near Green River, Wyo., by 
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from southeastern Colorado to 
Pueblo; and a 107-mile, 30-incher 
from Pueblo to Denver. 

More than 78,000 compressor hp 
will be added at nine new compres- 
sor stations and four of Interstate’s 
existing stations. 

The company will retire a major 
portion of its original line from 
Amarillo to Denver and the seven 
compressor stations on that line. 
Retirement of these stations and 
their 27,000 hp will provide a net 
increase of 51,000 compressor hp 
on Interstate’s system. 

Transmission system delivery 
capacity will be increased from the 
present 690 MMcef daily to a total of 
1.2 billion per day. The company 
will have about 3865 miles of trans- 
mission, field and lateral lines with 
a total of 165,000 installed hp. 


Pipelines bought 6.5 
trillion cu ft in 1957 


In 1957, interstate pipeline com- 
panies bought more than 6.5 trillion 
cu ft of gas directly from indepen- 
dent producers. The gas, at an 
average price of 12 cents per Mcef, 
cost $787,227,252, according to an 
FPC staff report. 

Actual purchases totaled 6,540,- 
071,250,000 cu ft. This compares 
with 6,145,505,000,000 cu ft in 
1956. 

Nineteen fifty-seven sales were 
made by approximately 7000 pro- 
ducers in 21 states and Canada and 
Mexico. Thirty of these, alone or 
as the first named in combination 
with others, accounted for 65 per 
cent of the gas purchased. 

The report says that in addition 
to the 6.5 trillion cu ft of gas pur- 
chased from producers, interstate 
pipelines produced 866.8 billion cu 
ft, purchased 11.4 billion of manu- 
factured and LPG, and reported 
receipts in excess of deliveries of 
another 6.9 billion cu ft. Thus, the 
report points out, pipelines ren- 
dered services involving 7.4 trillion 
cu ft of natural gas and 11.4 billion 
cu ft of other gas produced in 1957. 


4th out-of-state supply 


to southern California 


The fourth separate pipeline to 
bring out-of-state gas supplies into 
the Los Angeles area was covered 
in an application filed with the 
California PUC by Southern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Counties Gas 
companies (See GAS Highlights, 
Dec., p. 8). 

The $4 million-plus line will have 
an ultimate capacity to bring over 
800 MMcf a day into the Los An- 
geles basin from new sources of 
supply. Company officials say the 
additional supplies would not only 
insure the companies’ ability to 
meet growth of domestic customers 
for many years to come, but would 
also make available large additional 
quantities of gas for industrial cus- 
tomers, thus enabling them to meet 
requirements and objectives of the 
Air Pollution Control District. 

Stretching over 200 miles from 
the Nevada border to a point near 
Fullerton, the new 34-incher would 
be the largest diameter major 
transmission line ever built by the 
two companies. 

Origin of the new line is at Ivan- 
pah valley on the California-Nevada 
border, southwest of Las Vegas. 
The line would then run 93 miles 
southwesterly to Newberry, where 
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Barge M-211 at work. The 20-ton sections of concrete- 
weighted Bethlehem line pipe are welded together and 
the joints prepared for submersion in Lake Maracaibo. 








Mighty Big Pipe. But Bethlehem is prepared to produce even larger line pipe 
to 42 in., hydraulically expanded, and in wall thicknesses to % in. incl 


Bethlehem also produces pipe in smaller diameters, including electric 
resistance-weld pipe made on our new mill at Sparrows Point, Md. 


Largest-Diameter 


Submarine Gas Line 


Lake Maracaibo was the scene of a unique and 
remarkable pipe-laying project. The contractor for 
Creole Petroleum Corporation laid approximately 
60,000 ft of pipe of record size — 40 in. — in 
water ranging from 60 to 100 ft in depth. The big 
pipe is a main gas-gathering line for one of Creole’s 
re-injection systems. 

The pipe, made by Bethlehem Steel, was shipped 
to Venezuela for processing by Brown & Root, Inc., 
the contractor. In lakeside yards the 40-ft joints were 
shot-blasted, then weighted with a 6-in. coat of mesh- 
reinforced concrete. This brought the over-all diam- 


eter of each joint to 52 in., and its weight per joint 


to 20 tons. To lay this heavy pipe, Brown & Root 
used a barge equipped with five 40-ton-capacity davits, 
eight 8,000-lb anchors, and a 710-ft lowering pontoon. 

What Kind of Pipe Do You Need? Bethlehem 
can supply hydraulically expanded electric fusion- 
weld pipe from 18 in. through 42 in. OD, in 40-ft 
lengths; electric resistance-weld pipe from 5 in. 
(nom) to 16 in. OD, in lengths to 60 ft; and con- 
tinuous butt-weld pipe 4% in. to 4 in. (nom) 
in various lengths. All meet the appropriate API 
specifications. 

Contact the nearest Bethlehem Steel sales office 


for full information. We'll be glad to help you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM 


aETHLEHEY 


STEEL 


STEEL 
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it would join the present 30-in. 
Needles-to-Newhall line and the 
proposed 34-in. Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply line from Needles. 

From Newberry the new line 
would continue 114 miles over 
Cajon Pass, through the Ontario- 
Pomona area, and across the Chino 
Hills to a terminus in Placentia, 
near Fullerton. 

Gas would be picked up from El 
’aso Natural Gas Co.’s proposed 
Thistle (near Provo, Utah) project. 


Houston Production 
gets FPC approval 


Houston Natural Gas Production 
Co. has FPC okay to sell gas 
(Dockets G-3664, G-9045, and G- 
9046) to Texas Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., also of Houston, from the 
North Big Hill field in Jefferson 
county, Texas. 

In his decision, Presiding Ex- 
aminer Simpson also would dismiss 
two applications filed. by McCarthy 
Oil & Gas Corp., Houston’s prede- 
cessor, seeking authority to sell gas 
to Texas Gas Corp., and later, 
authority to partially abandon the 
sale. Houston contended that the 
gas produced in Chambers and Jef- 
ferson counties was dedicated to 
intrastate sales and that the appli- 
cations by McCarthy were in error. 

The presiding examiner said nat- 
ural gas destined for intrastate use 
does not become subject to the FPC 
merely because part of its trans- 
portation occurs commingled with 
gas being transported in interstate 
commerce when the intrastate gas 
is separated volume-wise from the 
gas stream and metered before any 
portion of the gas stream has left 
the state 

However, the examiner said, the 
sale of gas proposed by Houston to 
Texas Gas Pipe Line (G-9046) will 
be made for the purpose of further 
transportation and sale by Texas 
Gas Pipe Line to Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp. for resale in 
interstate commerce. This is sub- 
ject to jurisdiction of the commis- 
s10n. 


Examiner okays sale, 
contrary to FPC advice 
Midstates Oil Corp., Houston, has 


been authorized to sell gas to 
United Gas Pipe Line Corp., Shreve- 
port (Docket G-14836). The gas 
comes from the Normanna and 
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South Tuleta fields in Bee county, 
Texas. 

The presiding examiner found 
that Midstates had proved that 
there is a market for the gas at the 
proposed price (17 cents per Mcf) 
and that the project is economically 
feasible at that price. 

The single issue in the proceed- 
ings was what evidence of prices or 
rates an independent producer niust 
introduce in order to sustain a find- 
ing that the public convenience and 
necessity requires a sale of the gas. 
The FPC staff sought to have the 
application dismissed because of 
the inadequacy of Midstates’ evi- 
dence. 

Contrary to the staff’s conten- 
tion, the examiner said it is not 
necessary that all the facts pertain- 
ing to the cost of acquisitions of 
leases, costs of services, and induce- 
ments needed to attract capital be 
made known in order for the com- 
mission to issue a_ certificate. 
“There is an absence of evidence 
showing that the proposed price or 
rate adversely affects the public 
convenience and necessity,” he con- 
cluded. 


Louisiana's severance tax 
boosted 2 cents per Mcf 


Louisiana’s natural gas gather- 
ing tax has been suspended until its 
legal status can be determined by 
state courts. 

Meanwhile, in order to maintain 
the same approximate revenue of 
$40 million annually, the state leg- 
islature increased the severance tax 
from 0.3 cents per Mcef to 2.3 cents. 

The FPC had not issued any 
order governing the filing of rate 
changes reflecting the increase, but 
affected parties had until Dec. 31 
to file any such changes. Appropri- 
ate waivers of the required statu- 
tory notice will be granted in any 
future related order. 


Remedial legislation 
comments studied 

The FPC is studying comments 
and suggestions it requested recent- 
ly on remedial legislation relating 
to its authority to issue temporary 
certificates under the Natural Gas 
Act. 

The commission was asked by the 
Special Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight of the House Com- 
mittee on Internal and Foreign 
Commerce to cooperate with a Sub- 
committee staff member in the 
drafting of such legislation. The 


request stemmed from hearings 
held before the subcommittee when 
it was indicated that the FPC may 
have acted beyond the scope of 
“legislative intent” in issuing 
temporary certificates. 

The FPC said that at the outset 
of the hearings it was pointed out 
that the Natural Gas Act was 
amended in 1942 to authorize the 
commission to “issue a temporary 
certificate in cases of emergency, to 
assure maintenance of adequate 
service or to serve particular cus- 
tomers, without notice of hearing, 
pending the determination of an 
application for a (permanent) 
certificate ” It was indicated 
that the issuance of a certificate 
without notice or hearing might 
deprive interested parties of the 
right to make known their needs or 
objections. 

The Subcommittee staff further 
maintained that while the legisla- 
tive history of the 1942 amendment 
showed an intended limitation on 
the FPC’s authority, the commis- 
sion has issued temporary certifi- 
cates in numerous instances author- 
izing the construction of pipeline 
facilities costing millions of dollars. 

The commission said it was also 
noted at the hearing that as early 
as 1951 it had recommended that 
the Act be amended to enlarge its 
authority to grant temporary cer- 
tificates, and that this recommenda- 
tion has been repeated annually 
since that time in the FPC’s annual 
report to Congress. 


New gathering system set 
for Monroe field 

Shares of recently organized 
Tionesta Pipelines Inc. have been 
distributed to stockholders of its 
parent, Erie Natural Gas Co. Inc., 
as stock dividend. 

Tionesta was formed last Septem- 
ber with a million shares author- 
ized. Erie holds 532,000 of the is- 
sued shares. And, an additional 
118,000 shares go to Erie stock- 
holders. 

Tionesta’s president, Robert 
D’Orsay, said that Tionesta has 
agreements with Louann Gas 
Transmission Co. and Pedex Gas 
Transmission Corp. to build three 
gas gathering and compressor sys- 
tems in Louisiana’s Monroe field. 
Tionesta will have an undivided 35 
per cent interest in the three, to be 
known as the Pedex, N & W Corp. 
and Farrell systems. 

Each will receive gas for delivery 
to the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. at a contract 5 cents per Mcf. 
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The three projects involve con- 
struction costing $1 million. The 
Pedex compressor system and pipe- 
line—biggest of the three—will be 
rated at 8 MMcf per day. The other 
systems will handle 4 MMcf daily 
each. 


FPC modifies Southern's 
Mississippi plan 

With modification, the FPC has 
adopted a presiding examiner’s de- 
cision issuing Southern Natural 
Gas Co. a certificate to construct 
facilities to buy gas from the Dex- 
ter field in Walthall and Marion 
counties, Miss. (Docket G-14560, 
et al). 

The FPC modified the decision 
(see GAS, November 1958, p. 119) 
by granting an exception taken by 





These two Clark packaged compressors of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission may be the na- 
tion's “most traveled" compressors. They've 
been on the move since 1952 crossing and 
recrossing the continent from New Hamp- 
shire to Texas, from Montreal to the Ca- 
nadian northwest, testing TGT and other 
major gas transmission pipelines. Here the 
compressors are testing TGT's* new 24-in. 
line running between gas storage areas in 
Hamburg, N. Y., and Coudersport, Pa. 





its staff to the examiner’s finding 
that the producers had shown that 
the 20.24s¢ent rate is “fair and rea- 
sonable.’” The commission said that 
while the record showed that cer- 
tificates should be issued, there jad 
been no rate proceedings’ and a 
finding that the proposed rate is 
“fair and reasonable” is neither 
possible nor necessary. 


Arkansas Louisiana builds 
industrial pipeline 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.’s 
$15 million industrial gas pipeline 
will extend from near Clarksville, 
Ark., across the state to the Missis- 
sippi river. 

The line, recently approved by 
the company’s board of directors, 
is in line with ALG’s continuing ef- 
forts to bring industrial growth to 
the area it serves. 

Two major segments are in- 
volved. The first consists of a 16- 
in. line junction in Hot Springs 
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county extending eastward some 
130 miles to Helena. This $9 mil- 
lion 18-in. line will enable ALG to 
serve Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.’s new generating plant. 

The line from the Aetna field will 
be built by ALG, but the Perla-to- 
Helena line will be constructed by a 
new wholly-owned subsidiary, Ar- 
kansas Industrial Pipeline Corp., 
according to ALG broad chairman 
and president, W. R. Stephens. 

Directors of the new pipeline 
corporation are Jerry Screeton, 
John M. Bransford, Ben Hogan, 
Haskell Dickinson, Ripley Thomp- 
son, and Bert Dickey, along with 
Reb M. Scoggins, long-time ALG 
employee; John E. Taylor, ALG 
pipeline superintendent; Don W. 
Weir, ALG executive vice presi- 
dent; and Mr. Stephens. 


New applications follow 
Midwestern-TGT denial 


Midwestern Gas Transmission- 
Tennessee Gas Transmission plans 
filed recently with the FPC-involve 
expenditures of some $112.3 million 
to provide the Chicago-Gary area 
with new gas suppliés* ¢see GAS, 
December, p. 116). (Dockets G- 
16841 and. 16842.) 

Midwestern seeks to build a 350- 
mile, 30-in. line, estimated to cost 
$50.8 million, to deliver 360 MMcf 
daily to the three big Chicago area 
utilities: Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co., and Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. 

Tennessee Gas’ supporting appli- 
cation covers $61.5 million in facili- 
ties. Included are 158 miles of 36- 
in. line paralleling its existing sys- 
tem in Louisiana and Mississippi 
to furnish Midwestern its gas sup- 
ply at a Portland, Tenn., connéc- 
tion. 

Midwestern’s system would run 
through Tennessee, Kentucky, In- 


diana and Illinois to Joliet, IIl., 
where it would connect with Chi- 
cago. District Pipe Line Co., a 
Peoples Gas subsidiary. 

The 360 MMcf would be delivered 
as follows: 200 MMcf to Northern 
Indiana, including 100 million in 
the fall of 1959, rising to 150 mil- 
lion at the start of the second year 
of service and the full 200 million 
at the start of the third year; 100 
MMcf to Peoples Gas, and 60 MMcf 
to Northern Illinois. 


TGT seeks to abandon 
transportation service 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
Houston, has asked the FPC to let 
it abandon gas transportation ser- 
vice to Niagara Gas Transmission 


Ltd. The request is in line with a 
contract providing for such aban- 
donment when Trans-Canada Pipe- 
lines Ltd. commences delivery of 
Alberta gas to the eastern Cana- 
dian market areas. 

Niagara’s contract for purchases 
of gas will be assigned to Tennes- 
see, the application states. Tennes- 
see will add to its overall system 
supply these reserves, estimated at 
566.6 MMcf (Docket G-16843). 


“Quickest Inch" installed 
by NGPL in record time 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America’s 513-mile expansion pro- 
gram, dubbed the “Quickest Inch,” 
was slated for testing on Dec. 1. 

Construction time was 103 days. 
Contractors on the five segments of 
the project averaged well over a 
mile a day in constructing the 20 
miles of 26-in. and 493 miles of 
36-in. line. 
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Wed Ute UIDGs tog 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Company of 
America completes 513 miles of looping 


line in record time 


Additional supplies of natural gas from the Pan- 
handle and north-central areas of Texas will 
soon flow through new lines, and initial deliv- 
eries to the Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana 
markets will be increased by 100 million cubic 
feet per day. Nearly five hundred miles of 36” 


pipe and twenty miles of 26” pipe have been 


laid . . . will bring new gas supplies to the mid- 


western markets. In furnishing a little more than 
half this pipe, A. O. Smith Corporation is proud 
to have helped serve Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Company of America and its tremendous markets. 
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For 30 years... 


A. O. Smith line pipe has always been manu- 
factured to a high standard of quality ... pre- 
cisely controlled at every step of production. 
That’s why A. O. Smith pipe made and installed 
in 1928 is still in operation. That’s why so much 
A. O. Smith pipe has been used on so many 
important pipeline projects. 
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R. H. Fulton & Co., Lubbock, 
Texas, completed the 20-mile por- 
tion from Fritch, Texas, northward 
to a point near Pringle, where the 
firm lowered-in a 101-mile segment 
to the Meade, Kan., area. Fulton 
also worked on the 104-mile portion 
from Larned to Wilson, Kan. 

Williams Tulsa, worked 
on the 106-mile portion of the line 
from Washington, Kan., to Weep- 
ing Water, Neb., and the 99-mile 
portion from Creston to east of 
Knoxville, Iowa. 

Contracting and Materials Co., 
Evanston, Ill., laid the 80-mile IIli- 
nois segment of the line from Mus- 
catine, Iowa, to Princeton, III. 

If FPC approves the final plans 
in time, NGPL would be able to de- 
liver 185 MMcf a day by Dee. 15. 
NGPL filed an amended application 
for the project last April, asking 
the FPC for permission to increase 
its daily deliverability by 185 MMcf 
daily. While the FPC order in July 
authorized only a 100 MMcf daily 
increase, the company took steps to 
show the commission its ability to 
deliver the additional 85 MMcf. 


3ros., 


Northern's exchange with 
Ei Paso given go-ahead 

Northern Natural Gas Co.’s re- 
cently okayed Docket G-14982 et al 
covers pipeline facilities in Texas 
and Oklahoma estimated to cost 
$3.1 million. 

Northern will add 2000 hp to 
each of two compressor stations in 
Sunray, Texas, and Beaver, Okla.; 
11.1 miles of 30-in. line south of 
Beaver; and 8.1 miles of 30-in. 
north of Beaver. The facilities will 
enable Northern to receive an addi- 
tional 50 MMcf daily from its af- 
filiate, Permian Basin Pipeline Co. 

Northern will deliver the gas to 
Ei Paso Natural Gas Co. at Per- 
mian’s Plains measuring station in 
Yoakum county, Texas, for trans- 
portation. It will receive an equiva- 
lent volume at El Paso’s Dumas 
compressor station in Moore coun- 
ty, Texas. 


Texas Gas expansion 
okayed by commission 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Owensboro, Ky., will spend about 
20.1 million on new facilities in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, [ndiana, Illinois, and 
Tennessee (Docket G-15320). 
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The FPC gave the go-ahead to 
the plan covering 126 miles of vari- 
ous diameter pipeline loops, an ad- 
ditional 9040 hp in existing com- 
pressor stations, a new 1800-hp 
compressor station, and miscel- 
laneous equipment at existing sta- 
tions. 

In addition to mainline facilities, 
Texas Gas is expanding its existing 
storage facilities at Oaktown and 
Alford fields in Indiana and the 
Dixie and Hickory Schoo] fields in 
Kentucky. Texas Gas also will be- 
gin operation of its Wilfred storage 
field in Sullivan county, Ind. 

In its application, Texas Gas said 
the additional facilities will boost 
its system sales capacity by 133.7 
MMef daily. Of this capacity 113.2 
MMcf has been contracted for. The 
remaining volume will be used to 
meet future demands. 





=. 
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A brief ceremony on Oct. 27 on the out- 
skirts of Toronto marked the arrival of Al- 
berta Canada. 
Present to open the valve which turned the 


natural gas in eastern 
western gas into the lines of eastern dis- 
tributors were (from left): David P. Rogers, 
president of Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd.; C. S. Coates, president of Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., builder of the 
2290-mile line from Alberta to Montreal; 
and Oakah L. Jones, vice president and 
general manager of Consumers’ Gas Co., 
Toronto. 





Aneth field sales 
okayed by FPC 


Fourteen independent producers 
have been authorized to sell Aneth 
field gas to El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. (Docket G-13876, et al). 

The action is conditioned: Sales 
can commence if the producers 


agree to refund E] Paso any excess 
amounts resulting from the rate 
which the FPC finally determines 
to be proper. The proposed rate 1s 
20 cents per Mcf. 

The Secretary of the Interior 
earlier shut down production from 
Aneth field wells in which the U. S. 
has a proprietary interest because 
of flaring. 

In August and September, the 
FPC granted El Paso a temporary 
permit to build facilities needed to 
transport gas from the Aneth area. 


El Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. 
has Oklahoma State Corporation 
Commission approval for a pilot 
storage project in the Highland 
area of Beaver county in the Okla- 
homa Panhandle. El] Paso is com- 
pleting a gathering system in the 
area. 


Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, is now 
operating its 880-hp compressor 
station at its Ambassador field gas 
storage project in Clay county, 
Texas. An additional 1.5 billion cu 

t of gas storage capacity is now 
available to the company for peak 
periods. Included in the plant is a 
50-MMcf per day dehydration plant. 


FPC has okayed Columbia Gulf 
Transmission Co.’s acquisition of 
the natural gas pipeline facilities of 
Gulf Interstate Gas Co. Covered in 
the transaction: 845 miles of 30-in. 
mainline extending from southern 
Louisiana producing areas to points 
of delivery in northeastern Ken- 
tucky; supply laterals totaling 389 
miles; and appurtenant compressor 
facilities. The system has an 
authorized capacity of 666 MMcf 
per day. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co. is working on 
its $860,000 pipeline to deliver more 
gas to north Columbus, Worthing- 
ton, Gahann, and Hilliards. More 
than 10.5 miles of 20- and 24-in. 
pipe are involved and two new town 
border stations will be built. The 
new facilities will permit delivery 
of up to almost 21 MMcf more per 
day and provide a new feed to the 
northern part of Columbus. 


Barry & Richardson, a new con- 
sulting engineering firm, has been 
organized by Charles B. Barry of 
Tulsa and J. A. Richardson of 
Dallas. Principal offices will be in 
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Laclede Gas Company banks on 
gas-engine compressors 


fo store up to 16,000,000 cu ft of gas per day 
in underground “safe deposit vault” 


In a natural sandstone vault 1600 feet under- 
ground, Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis has 
found an economical solution to its winter load 
problem. Receiving natural gas by pipeline from 
Louisiana, Laclede is injecting up to 16 million 
cu ft per day into a huge reservoir of porous 
sandstone which never before held gas. 


Sealed by impervious layers of shale, the dome 
is believed to have a potential capacity of 50 
billion cubic feet of pressurized gas. From this 
“safe deposit vault”, the gas will be withdrawn 
to meet the heavy winter load, eventually making 
Laclede service available to more than 100,000 
homes which could not have been served by the 
pipeline alone. 





*Only I-R compressors have CHANNEL VALVES 


The entire gas-injection load is handled by 
three 660-hp Ingersoll-Rand SVG compressors, 
operating around the clock. These units are com- 
plete packaged compressor plants, supplied by 
the J. B. 


scrubbers, manifolds, coolers, exhaust silencers 


Beaird Company, Ine., and include 


and engine-driven oil and water pumps. Starting 


air is supplied by I-R auxiliary compressors. 


Excellent 4-cvele stability at all loads and 
speeds make the SVG compressor ideal for gas- 
injection service, which involves frequent load 
variations and continuous heavy-duty operation, 
For more information on 4-cycle V-angle gas- 
engine compressors from 120 to 2000 hp, call 


your Ingersoll-Rand representative today. 


Known for high efficiency, quiet operation and exceptional 
durability. Entirely different. Each valve is a combination 
of rigid stainless-steel channels and leaf springs, with 
trapped-air spaces which cushion action. 











ersoll: Rand (™) 
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Pipeline news «© Cond. 


Tulsa. Richardson will be located 
in Calgary, Canada. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
has two wildcat discoveries and sev- 
eral other drilling developments. 
One of the wildcats is deemed espe- 
cially significant because the com- 
pany owns extensive acreage ad- 
jacent to the well. Both gas wells 
resulted from Panhandle’s wide 
deep drilling operations in the 
Anadarko basin of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. The wildcats 
were discovered in the Upper Mor- 
row strata. 


Shell Ou Co. plans construction 
of a natural gas processing and 
cycling plant in Weeks Island field 
to handle 120 MMcf per day. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport, has filed a budget-type 
construction plan ( Docket G-16507 ) 
covering up to $2.8 million in pipe- 
line facilities. Gas will be bought 
from producers in the general area 
of ALG’s existing transmission sys- 
tem and enable it to deliver gas to 
new direct industrial customers. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s Docket 
G-15696, covering gas from the Bis- 
ti field in San Juan county, N. M., 
has been okayed by the FPC. Some 
$3.9 million will go into 87 miles of 
gathering lines, an additional 3150 
hp unit at El Paso’s Chaco com- 


' 
' 
' 
J 


JAMES W. KERR has been ap- 
pointed president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd. He succeeds CHARLES 
S. COATES, who has served as presi- 
dent since 1957. Mr. Coates was 
elected chairman of the board to 
fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of N. E. TANNER. Mr. 
Tanner will remain as a director. 
Mr. Kerr, 44, takes over the Trans- 
Canada post from the position of 
vice president and general man- 
ager of the Canadian Westing- 
house apparatus products 
group. Mr. Tanner will continue 
to take an active part in the opera- 
tion of Trans-Canada and_ will 
maintain his offices in the com- 
pany’s offices in Calgary. 


Co.’s 


WILLIAM J. KREPPS has been pro- 
moted to district exploration man- 
ager in Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
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pressor station, and necessary 
metering, communications, and ap- 
purtenant facilities. El Paso will 
take into its system about 10 MMcf 
daily. 


United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, has approval of its budget- 
type plan (Docket G-15824) to 
build facilities not in excess of $3 
million. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp.’s recently filed budget-type 
application (Docket G-16101) will 
improve the company’s chances of 
economically acquiring new gas 
reserves. In the 12 months follow- 
ing authorization, Transco would 
construct lateral and field facilities 
which would not exceed a total cost 
of $4 million. 


FPC authorized American Loui- 
siana Pipe Line Co. to construct and 
operate (Docket G-15053 et al) 
facilities to enable it to purchase 
gas from the Big Lake field in 
Cameron parish, La. Covered is 
about 28 miles of 12-in. lateral sup- 
ply line at a cost of $1.5 million. 


Natural Gas Storage Co. of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, has FPC authoriza- 
tion (Docket G-14872) to construct 
facilities for the injection of gas 
into a new formation in _ the 
Herscher underground storage 
reservoir in Kankakee county, III. 
Twelve injection-withdrawal wells, 


2.4 miles of gathering lines, a 1330- 
hp compressor plant, and three ob- 
servation wells will be installed for 
about $2.5 million. 


Cities Service Gas Co., Oklahoma 
City, will construct two 1350-hp 
compressor units covered in Docket 
G-15345. One unit is a new station 
in Haskell county, Kan., and the 
other is an addition to its existing 
Ulysses station in Grant county, 
Kan. Cost: $787,000. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. has asked FPC (Docket G- 
16387 for an okay on its plan for 
new facilities to receive gas from 
offshore Louisiana. The $2.2 mil- 
lion: job covers two 16-in. laterals 
and one 12-in. Transco estimates 
additional gas reserves at 275 bil- 
lion cu ft. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Buffalo, is installing a $1.2 million 
pipeline south of Mexico, N. Y., to 
reinforce its existing line to Water- 
town. The new line also will provide 
a gas supply for a 100-mile north- 
country gas line Niagara Mohawk 
proposes to build in 1959. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co. is installing a 
20-in. line near the heart of down- 
town Toledo. I. A. Ludwig, OFG 
vice president and Toledo district 
manager, said this is the first step 
in a $1.5 million, two-year program 
of supplementing the medium and 
high pressure system in the area. 





sion Co.’s Wichita, Kan. district. 
Krepps, former district geologist 
for TGT at Oklahoma City, suc- 
ceeds the late D. B. WINEs. E. S. 
ROUGET, formerly senior geologist 
in the Oklahoma City district, suc- 
ceeds Krepps. 


Two top executives at Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co. re- 
tired recently. WALTER E. WATSON, 
vice chairman, joined Youngstown 
in 1913 as assistant general man- 
ager of sales, after several years 
with National Tube Co. and LaBelle 
Iron Works. In 1917 he became 
general manager of sales. He was 
made vice president in charge of 
sales in 1924, 1st vice president in 
1943, a director in 1944, and a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee in 1953. MYRON S. CURTIS, as- 
sistant to the president, has retired 
after more than 47 years with 
Youngstown. The veteran steelman 
served in the operating, sales and 
executive departments since join- 


ing the company in 1911. He served 
as assistant to three presidents of 
the company—Frank Purnell, J. L. 
Mauthe, and A. S. Glossbrenner— 
since assuming that post in 1949. 


JOHN B. TWEEDY has been elected 
a vice president of Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Birmingham. Before 
his election, Mr. Tweedy, who head- 
quarters in New York, was assis- 
tant to the chairman of the board 
and a director of The Offshore Co., 
a Southern Natural subsidiary. 


CHARLES L. COCHRAN, formerly 
superintendent of Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co.’s Conroe, 
Texas station, has joined Coastal 
Transmission Corp. as chief in- 
spector at the Baton Rouge, La. 
station. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
has promoted W. C. TILLETT to 
manager of the southwestern ex- 
ploration division at Midland, Tex- 
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‘ . The design production testing 


) assure dependable performance 


ceeds to design . . . extends through production . . . reaches 


a climax with the most rigorous testing procedures in the busi- 
ness: Every W-K-M valve passes tests that go far beyond the 


; W-K-M’s creative engineering is a continuous process 
| that begins with a study of pipeliners’ valve problems. It pro- 


requirements of your operations. 


W-K-M ASA Gate Valves are the best you can use in 
pipeline service. No other valves compete in design or quality 


etl of production. 


W-K-M® ASA Gate Valves For performance you can depend on, specify W-K-M 


Features include: Parallel expanding gates when es requisition valves. 
* Through-conduit * Exclusive gate cen- 
tralizer * Replaceable seats * Pressure 
seal bonnet * Lubricated seats * Two Write for Catalog 300 
thrust roller bearings °* Super-finished 


stems. 


ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


i : -sur ration * 
Design assures: No-surge operatio No DIVISION OF QCf inoustrRies 
turbulence * No pressure drop °* Free ~* = INCORPORATED 

£ pi ee P.O. BOX 2117, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
pong ” pigs = ——— _ spare Export Office: 45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW VORK._N_ Y 


tion * “On-the-line’ overhaul. ee 





George O'Connor J. D. Mattimore 
e s TF oniaa 


Clark Br pe 


as. He formerly was manager of ex- 
ploration contracts at TGT’s Hous- 
ton headquarters. T. C. HONEA, 
former division exploration man- 
ager at Midland, has moved to 
Houston as staff geologist. Newly 
named district exploration man- 
ager at Wichita Falls, Texas, is 
E. T. CREEGAN, who has been dis- 
trict landman at Casper, Wyo. 
Creegan succeeds DONALD L. HEL- 
LAR, who resigned recently. 


GEORGE L. O'CONNOR has joined 
Clark Bros. Co., division of Dresser 
Industries Inc., in the newly cre- 
ated post for the promotion and 
sale of gas turbines in the eastern 
half of the U. S. O’Connor comes 
to Clark from Houston, where he 
was formerly equipment engineer 
for the Lummus Co. Clark Bros. 
also announced the formation of a 
nuclear products department. JOHN 
kK. HUBBARD, former manager of 
product engineering, is manager of 
the new department. 


M. R. CHANCE has been appointed 
chief metallurgist for W-K-M, a 
division of ACF Industries Ine. 
Mr. Chance joins W-K-M after six 
vears with the Reed Roller Bit Co. 


HERBERT L. PEHRSON is the new- 
ly appointed general sales manager 
of Ladish Pacific division, 
headquartered in Los Angeles. For 
the past 11 years, Mr. Pehrson has 
served as manager of West Coast 


sales. 


Co.’s 


A. X. HILTGEN has been pro- 
moted to technical service manager 
of the activated carbon division of 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Coke & Chemical 
Co 


J. D. MATTIMORE has been ap- 
pointed vice president for product 
engineering and research of Tube 
Turns Division of Chemetron Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Mattimore has 
been director of Tube Turn’s prod- 
uct engineering and research de- 


partment and_ will 
supervise its work. 


continue to 
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Pauvre, pauvre Memphis...It's dead ! 


Continued from page 40 





full potential of the vibrant gas 
industry. Yes, Memphis hurt the 
gas industry all right but it also 
hurt even more the ultimate con- 
sumers that the Memphis Decision 
was alleged to protect. 

The erudite Justice Harlan, who 
wrote the majority decision in the 
reversal of Memphis, hit the nail 
right on the head. He said: “Busi- 
ness reality demands that natural 
gas companies should not be pre- 
cluded by law from increasing the 
prices of their product whenever 
that is the economically necessary 
means of keeping the intake and 
outgo of their revenues in proper 
balance; otherwise, procurement 
of the vast sums necessary for 
the maintenance and expansion of 
their systems through equity and 
debt financing would become most 
difficult, if not impossible.” Thus, 


‘the majority of the Supreme Court 


justices recognized that expansion 
would be thwarted if Memphis 
was allowed to stand. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, Justice Douglas, and 
Justice Black failed to recognize 
the gas-consumers’ interest in 
keeping the regulatory climate of 
the gas industry in a state to per- 
mit the industry to fully serve 
public needs. Native-Texan Jus- 
tice Clark declined to participate 
in the Dec. 8 Supreme Court 
ruling. 

The majority decision pegged 
reversal of the lower court deci- 
sion on the fact that the contract 
of United Gas Pipe Line Co. was 
in fact “vitally different” from the 
contract in the “Mobile decision.” 
At issue in the Mobile case was 
a long-term fixed-price contract, 
while at issue in the Memphis case 
was the more usual agreement to 
pay the current “going” rate. This 
left the supplier contractually 
“free to change its rates from 
time to time, subject of course, 
to the procedures and limitations 
of the Natural Gas Act,” Harlan 
pointed out. 

In addition to the obvious im- 
pact on all segments of the gas 
industry, the Dec. 8 ruling may be 
the signal for a new era in the 
contemporary Supreme Court. It 


is one of the rare occasions in re- 
cent years that the Court has not 
followed Chief Justice Warren in 
an important case where a liberal 
vs. conservative interpretation of 
an existing law or the Constitu- 
tion was at stake. 

Some gas industry experts in 
Washington, D. C., feel that the 
minority decision offers an open 
invitation for a drive by liberal 
elements in the Congress to se- 
cure legislation writing into law 
the now-dead principles of the 
Memphis Decision. This legisla- 
tion, these experts predict, will 
follow the lead of the Court of 
Appeals to prevent a natural gas 
pipeline from using “short-cut” 
rate-boost proceedings unless all 
customers agree in advance. But 
it is a little early to have anything 
concrete on this. It is something 
for the gas industry to watch very 
closely, however. 

Any way you look at it, Dec. 8, 
1958 was a momentous day for 
both the gas industry and its gas- 
consuming public, as well as for 
the public that is waiting to be- 
come users of natural gas. The 
Supreme Court did not tear down 
a thing. It just reestablished the 
conventional rate-making proce- 
dures of Sec. 4 of the Natural Gas 
Act as detailed in FPC Order No. 
144. Thus, the gas industry re- 
turns to the principles that per- 
mitted it to bring its unexcelled 
gas service to millions of consum- 
ers since 1948 and grow to its re- 
spected national stature as the 
fifth largest industry while doing 
so on a business-like, yet public- 
service conscious, basis. The con- 
suming public should be reminded 
that the gas companies did not 
establish the FPC nor do they 
control how the laws of the Con- 
gress will be applied and admin- 
istered by FPC or the Courts. The 
public does that, even if it doesn’t 
seem to know it at times. 

The reversal of the Memphis 
decision did not solve all of the 
gas industry’s problems. But, it 
surely did solve one of the largest 
ones and corrected much uncer- 
tainty. e 
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Cut Maintenance 


and Replacement Costs 


. with |APECOA Te 


... the Coal Tar Tape Coating 
that Adds Years of Service Life 
to Gas Lines 


No wonder more and more distribution 
engineers are selecting TAPECOAT prod- 
ucts as an important part of their program 
in fighting underground corrosion! Experi- 
ence shows that quality protection applied 
during installation prevents huge mainte- 
nance and replacement expense at later 
dates. 

Since 1941 when TAPECOAT originated 
coal tar coating in tape form, it has proved 
to be the best protection money can buy for 
combatting corrosion underground or under 
water. Lines in service TAPECOATED as 
far back as 17 years ago show no signs of 
deterioration —a record of uninterrupted 
service no other type of tape can match. 

TAPECOAT comes in rolls of 2”, 3”, 4”, 
6", 18” and 24” widths—sized to the job for 
protecting pipe, pipe joints, couplings, fit- 
tings, tanks, conduit, cable and tie rods. 
TAPECOAT is both bond and protection 
in one—easy to apply with the flash of a 
torch. 


Write for brochure today. 





When primer is specified, use TC Prime- 
coat, the compatible coal tar primer. 


the TAPEC OAT company 


1535 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 











Representatives in Principal Cities 
Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by The Tapecoat Company of Canada, Ltd., 25 Haas Road, Rexdale, Ontario. 
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Lower Battery Drain—No need now for heavy duty Completely transistorized receiver and 


batteries and generators. Current drain on “stand-by” power supply. 7 Another Motoro/a First! 
is 1/3 that of tube-type receivers, 1/15 with battery 


Here is 2-way radio with efficiency and reliability never before 
approached in mobile radio. No more tubes in the receiver 
—no more vibrators in the power supply . . . all are replaced 
by long life, dependable transistors. No longer is it 

necessary to idle the vehicle to keep the radio operating. 
Savings in gasoline, engine wear and batteries add up fast. 

Let us prove to you how morrac radio will cut your radio 
operating costs . . . while giving you reliability never 

than ever. before possible. Write today. 


MOTOROLA 2-Way RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. e A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, III. 
MIO TRAE a trademark of Motorola Inc. 


saver switch. 


Greater Reliability —Transistors, printed circuits and 


new design all greatly increase reliability. 


Smaller, Lighter—Approximately 1/2 the weight, 1/3 the 


size of other models. Mounting in tight quarters easier 
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Edited by FRANK CHAPMAN 


Twenty-plus transistors used 


in new two-way mobile radio 


a they knew transis- 
tors were destined to play an 
important role in communications 
gear, one specialist in mobile com- 
munications, Motorola Inc., 


lished a Semiconductor 
Division in 


estab- 
Products 
sunny Phoenix, Ariz. 
This unit was set up as an applied 
engineering group in 1953 

Among other the Phoe- 
nix Service 


research, 


Radio Message was 


developed. This is a miscellaneous 
common-carrier 
conducted by 
Laboratories. 
torized 


radio 
Motorola 
Partially 
“uni-channel” receivers 
were field tested on this system. 

Although 
tinued 


operation 
Research 
transis- 


this field testing con- 
1954, temperatures 
and frequency limitations of avail- 
able transistors hampered develop- 
ment of commerical 


during 


transistorized 
products. Motorola’s Phoenix group 
developed many types of 
including the XN4 
Mobile units 
transistors 


transis- 

power 
with im- 
circuitry 
were installed in its vehicles. 
And, experi- 
mental units were also installed in 
mobile units of 
Phoenix Radio Message Service for 


tors 
transistor. 
proved and 
own 
unknown to. users, 
subscribers to 


user-disciplined evaluation. 

In 1955 a with 
internal heat sink was introduced. 
And _ transistors applied to 
conventional mobile units as well as 
new equipment. (1) 
transistorized were 


power transistor 


were 


For examples: 
audio circuits 
used in place of standard tube ver- 
sions in conventional units, 
(2) the ‘“Handy-Talkie” 
Pager was introduced as a 
transistorized unit and 
through several “shrinkage” 
of miniaturization. 

During 1956, transistor-equipped 


and 
Radio 
fully 
went 
stages 
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products began to with side 
users. Several commerical products 
became available. These included: 
@ A single-unit railroad 
with a_ transistorized 
amplifier. 


“catch on” 
experimental 
tional radios. 
radio 
audio tal testing was 
The dynamic microphone with 
built-in 
fier. 
The “Handy-Talkie” portable 
radiotelephone. In 
@aA 
speaker-microphone. 
Motorola also applied transistors 
to automobile 


transistorization 


transistor pre-ampli- Motorola 


November 
transistorized dynamic Motorola 
Transistorized 
ications) was 
The 
utilizes 
Important 
reliability 

MOTRAC 


broadcast receivers Angeles. 
during the year. 

The 1957 one of con- 
stant field and environmental test- 
ing. In the field, engineers 
with multiple radio 


mountings in trunks for 


radio 
year was 
used 
unit 
side-by- in 


cars 


use today. 


performance 
units 


“T-Power” 
first transistorized power 


over 20 
features 
and low 


comparisons of 


with conven 


In the lab more pre- 
cise performance and environmen- 
carried 
provide users with advantages of 


out. To 


available, 
the 
supply 


then 
models 


were brought out at mid-year. 
1958, 
MOTRAC 


the all-new 


(for Motorola 


Advanced Commun- 
introduced in 
new 


Los 
two-way mobile 
transistors. 
are increased 


power drain. 


is only one-half to one 
third the size of other 


mobile units 


Valid testing and ex- 





TABLE |. 


Gasoline saving (operating 
Basis—7 amps per 


radio while driving) 

hr at 12 v for 8 hr per day throughout 
the year, using 0.097 gas per brake hp per hr; 
MOTRAC will use 38.6 gal less per year. 

by eliminating engine idling 
unnecessary idling 
days per month. 


Saving 
Basis averaging 30 min per day, 
Saving on engine wear 
Basis—extensive idling may 
year, averaging $75. 
Battery care & replacement saving 
Basis—using std. batteries instead of heavy-duties in 
many cases; eliminating or reducing quick-charge, 
ete. 
Saving on generators or alternators..........cccecccccess 
Basis—cost of heavy-duty generator $75 extra, or alter- 
£ 
nator at $130 more than hvy-duty generator, and 
spreading their cost and upkeep over an 8-year 
period. 


result in an overhaul each 


Towing or starting service saving 
tadio maintenance 
Basis 


saving 

Motorola Service Dept. estimates of radio parts 

savings with the transistorized receiver and power 

supply. 
Total 


savings per year 


Low 
$10.00 


150.00 


50.00 


0.00 20.00 


18.00 
25.00 


$315.00 
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The handful of transistors on the right does the same work as the pile of tubes, vibrators, 
and dynamotor on the left. Result: two-way mobile radio only half the size of older models. 
Motorola's MOTRAC, on the right, was introduced recently in Los Angeles. It is shown 


with a standard non-transistor two-way unit. 





perience show that it uses less than 
one-third of the current required 
for tube-type mobiles. And with 
which cuts 
olf transmitter filament 
battery 


optional battery saver 
power 

drain can be reduced to 
one-fifteenth of that for conven 
tional units, not including inter- 
mittent crystal heater drain. These 
are some results of fully transis- 
torizing the 
supply 
partially transistorized. The whole 


receiver and power 


Even the transmitter is 


unit weighs about one-half of what 


mobile unit users are used to. 
One major oil company has esti- 
mated that MOTRAC 


ave it $300 per year per vehicle 


units will 


A utility that experiences a lot of 
engine idling time on cars and 
truck to keep batteries from dis 


charging while operating radios, 
estimates its savings will be: $10 
per month for small vehicles; $33 
per month in the case of trucks; 
and $50 per month for large, heavy- 
duty construction vehicles. 

Data were presented to show 
specific item savings per year on a 
low minimum) and high basis 


Motorola’s 
seemed to feel 


Engineers attending 


symposium these 


figures were conservative. Such 
data are shown in Table 1. 
MOTRAC is available in a 150- 
174 me series with 25 w RF power 
output and a 25-54 me series with 
30 or 50 w output. Both use 12 v 


d-c negative ground operation. 
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Audio output is a full 5 w. The 
units are made for both wide band 
and “‘split-channel” operation, and 
can be supplied for “Private-Line” 
service. * 


Washington « Coni'd. 
from page 17 


One of these is Rep. John Bell Wil- 
liams (D.—Miss.). Rep. Williams 
headed the half-day probe of the 
FPC in November and sharply criti- 
cized the practices of the FPC un- 
der the present law. 

Claiming that more-than $600 
million in temporary certificates 
have been approved, which means 
no notice of a hearing was required, 
Rep. Williams charged that this 
provision denies the 
right of others to make known their 


“obviously 


needs or objections” in such cases. 

He also pointed out that many 
such certificates were issued for 
multimillion dollar projects, with 
both the FPC and the applicant 
realizing that the FPC would never 
order destruction of such a project. 

When a temporary certificate is 
issued, he claimed, “a permanent 
certificate is just about certain to 


follow.” One firm, it was pointed 


out, had held a temporary certifi- 
cate for more than 10 years, and 
never had been subjected to a hear- 
ing on a permanent certificate. 
This, Rep. Williams claims, shows 
the law has been “misconstrued.” 


When this fight shapes up, gas 
bill proponents may try to insert a 
provision to ease controls over in- 
dependent producers as well. One 
possibility being discussed is to ex- 
pand a provision the FPC now uses 
to issue temporary certificates to 
independent producers to ease other 
types of controls as well. 

Too strong an effort to do by in- 
direction what the gas bills have 
attempted in the past to accomplish 
directly, could conceivably kill the 
entire measure. The makeup of the 
new Congress does not favor the 
gas industry—or most any other in- 
dustry. 

One key to the gas industry’s 
fate will be the stand finally adopted 
by Rep. Oren Harris (D.—Ark.). 
Rep. Harris is chairman of the 
House Commerce Committee, which 
considers such legislation, and also 
of the subcommittee on legislative 
oversight which conducted the bob- 
tailed probe of the FPC (although 
he wasn’t in the chair). He has also 
been a co-sponsor of previous gas 
legislation sought by the industry. 

Another key will be the amount 
of support given gas legislation by 
Rep. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, and Sen. Lyndon Johnson, 
Senate Majority Leader, both Texas 
Democrats and friends of the gas 
industry. 

Both are powerful, but the extent 
to which they will have to back 
down on such highly controversial 
measures as gas legislation in order 
to keep control over a heavily Dem- 
ocratic Congress full of new and 
undoubtedly frisky congressmen 
will probably in the end tell the tale 
of what if anything the gas indus- 
try wins—or loses. 

One of the first battles these two 
lawmakers will have to fight is an 
expected effort by coal interests and 
many liberals generally to pare the 
271 per cent gas and oil depletion 
allowance. 

This is a move that will undoubt- 
edly begin in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, an iron-handed 
ruler in opening up all tax legisla- 
tion. Rep. Wilbur Mills (D.— 
Ark.), heads the committee. He’s 
not a particular friend or foe of 
the gas industry or the depletion 
allowance, but faces the same prob- 
lem of having to give a little in 
order to retain the overall control. 

A large bloc of Democrats, fairly 
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safe in the knowledge that they 
speak for a large group in the new 
Congress, have demanded tax re- 
form which includes reduction in 
the depletion allowance. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D.— 
Wis.), an outspoken foe of the de- 
pletion allowance, has _ already 
boasted that “this time my amend- 
ment will succeed .. . it is impera- 
tive to plug these tax loopholes... . 
We can save $3 billion a year.” 

In 1958, he won some 30 Senate 
votes in favor of a measure which 
would have cut the allowance to 21 
per cent for operators whose gross 
income was between $1 million and 
$5 million, to 15 per cent for those 
with higher gross incomes, and re- 
tained the present 27% per cent 
rate only for producers with gross 
incomes of under $1 million a year. 

Congressional experts predict 
that if a serious move to cut the 
depletion allowance ever reaches the 
floor of either house from one of 
the tax-writing committees, the re- 
sulting battle would make most 
legislative fights look like a friendly 
game of tiddly-winks by compari- 
son. 

But there is a chance that this 
fight will be forced, and that the 
industry will lose. While the out- 
come would be more money for the 
treasury, it would inevitably mean 
higher prices to consumers. The 
entire producer rate system would 
probably have to be overhauled be- 
cause incomes now make allow- 
ances for depletion. 

An analysis of the new Congress 
makes it clear why the gas indus- 
try is in such a weak position when 
it comes to gas legislation and de- 
pletion. 

In the Senate, for instance, the 
six Senators who did not run for 
reelection had opposed a cut in the 
depletion rate last year. Another 
13 who also opposed cutting the al- 
lowance ran but were defeated, 


while only four of those voting in 


favor of a cut were beaten. 

The four ranking Republican 
members of the House Commerce 
Committee, who with its chairman 
Rep. Harris, generally joined in 
pushing legislation such as the gas 
bill, are gone. In all these cases, 
the political complexion of their 
successors won't develop for some 
time. But if general trends are 
followed, there will be more new 
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Original characteristics are further 
protected by electrically operated 
burners, electric eye control of flame, 
recording thermometers, thermostats 
to prevent overheating and cradle 
agitators to prevent sedimentation 
of the fillers, thereby eliminating 
any formation of coke. 


Only at SPI, do you get this added 
protection for your pipe. 


Write for our new catalog. 


Contact Our Nearest Representative 

C. J. ARNBRECHT, Jr., 5315 Sandra Way, Arvada, Colo 
R. W. KINKER, 712 Main St., Grinnell, la 

A. P. BAKER, Jr., Box 2429, Midland, Tex 

ROGER HORNBOSTEL, 759 Houston St., Memphis Tenn 
BASIL SHARP, 5763 E. 26th Place, Tulsa, Okla 
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PUBLIC ELECTRIC 
ANGE WELD LINE PIPE . 








Republic pioneered welded pipe making thirty 
years ago. The process starts with flat-rolled 
steel which is checked and tested before form- 
ing. Uniform woll thickness is assured right 
at the start, at the rolling mill. Thus, Republic 
Electric Weld Line Pipe is uniformly concentric, 
uniform in wall thickness. It is easy to line 
up for fast, sound, low-cost field welding. The 
cold-formed steel is extra ductile for smooth, 
uniform bends. And, uniform high-yield 
strength permits building high pressure lines. 


The year was 1928. Calvin Coolidge had said, “I do not choose to run,” 
and Hoover was campaigning. Ford was introducing the new 
“Model A”. The Graf Zeppelin was circling the world, 

the first all-talkie was adding sound to the silver screen, and 
Republic Steel was pioneering a unique new method for producing 
highest quality line pipe. 

Republic’s revolutionary pipe-making process converted uniformly 
flat rolled steel into uniformly round cylinders. Edges were joined 
by electric resistance heat and pressure. The result: Republic Electric 
Weld Line Pipe for high pressure service — uniformly round, 
uniform in wall thickness, with the weld as strong as the wall. 

Acceptance was immediate, and enthusiastic. Here was a pipe that 
went into the ditch fast, with minimum trouble. Easy to join. 
Smooth to bend. A real contribution to the growth of 
pipe line construction. 

That was thirty years ago. Over the years, product refinements 
and improvements have been continuous. That’s the experience you 
buy in every joint of Republic Electric Weld Line Pipe. 

Nobody knows more about making electric welded steel pipe 

than Republic — staffed with people who know the pipe line 
industry as well as they know steel. Write Republic Steel Corporation, 
Dept. GA-6362-A, 1441 Republic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL @ftc 


General Offices « Cleveland 1, Ohio 








A MANUAL ON THE USE OF 
Plastic Pipe 
and Fittings 


in the Natural Gas Industry 


























This manual provides a wealth of background informa- 
tion invaluable to gas distribution men responsible for 
plastics pipe applications. 


It traces the development and progress of plastics piping 
in the gas industry, details the properties and perform- 
ance of these piping materials in gas systems, and 
describes both routine and unique applications gas com- 
panies are making of plastics. 
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liberal members than there will be 
conservative members. 
















A MAJOR farm organization, the 
National Grange, has jumped into 
the up-coming fight over continued 
payment to utilities for relocating 
their facilities for the new high- 
way construction program. 

In a recent resolution, the 
Grange specifically opposed: 

“Raids on the highway trust fund 
of any kind, including reimburse- 
ment to utilities for relocation of 
facilities.” 

The question of continued utility 
reimbursement is certain to come 
up this year—and stands a good 
chance of being wiped out. 

Congress is heading into a real 
battle over the highway program. 
Although adopted only two years 
ago, the program is already in fi- 
Highway officials 
expect the highway fund to be in 
the red by as much as $900 million 
by 1960, and fall behind by another 
$1 billion in 1961 alone, unless some 
new revenues are found. 

Two alternatives are available: 
Dipping into general tax revenues 
to make up the deficits, or an in- 
crease in special taxes which were 
originally believed sufficient to 
build the new superhighways. 

With the government facing a 
$12 billion deficit itself this year, 
there is a wide belief that the an- 
swer will be higher “user” taxes. 
The President has already hinted 
that a 1 cent or 2 cent hike in fed- 
taxes 


nancial trouble. 


eral gasoline may be one 








answer. 

This, however, is also opposed by 
such groups as the Grange. “High- 
way users are already contributing 
to the highway trust fund through 
special automotive excise taxes to 
the amount of $2 billion a year,” 
the Grange says, in addition to spe- 
cial fuel and tire levies. 

Instead, they facor “tightening 
up” the present program to remove 
utility 
ment and special re-appropriations 
to other government 


provisions for reimburse- 
agencies, so 
that all the funds collected can be 
used for construction. 

Thus a lively fight is expected in 
Congress over just how the soaring 
costs of the highway program can 
be met. Utility relocation payments 
may be one of the casualties. Ss 
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.-- Foxboro Flow Meters 


Rugged, accurate, thoroughly dependable—whether 
they're measuring gas flow on an off-shore platform 
or on a desert! That's the field performance record of 
Foxboro Flow Meters . . . the reliable, economical 
means of charting and prorating well production. 
Basic “better-design” of these Foxboro Meters 
assures accuracy with essentially no maintenance! 
For example, transmission of float motion to the pen is 
linear — through the exclusive segmental lever drive 
and “‘life-lubricated” anti-friction bearing. There’s no 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 341 NORFOLK 


0). G5 10) 5 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Foxboro Flow Meters get ‘‘sea-duty” measur- 
ing gas flow on platform in Gulf of Mexico. 
Well pressure is 1900 Ibs.; pressure upsteam 
from chokes 800 lIbs.; meter-run pressure 


500 Ibs. 


calibration compromise ...no lost motion. And these 
are only a few of many engineered advances that 
pay off in troublefree gas measurement. 

There are Foxboro Flow Meters for any production 
service. With the longest float travel and highest 
power of any commercial meter, the Type 28 is ideal 
for metering natural and manufactured gases. The 
light-weight Type 22 is best-suited for portable service 


or for mounting directly on the piping. For complete 
details, write for Bulletin 7-10A. 


STREET, FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 


Oil and Gas FLOW METERS 
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OIL LOSS —GAL/MMSCF 


BLAW-KNOX EFFICIENCIES 


25 50 75 100 125 
SCRUBBING OIL LOSS AT PERCENT OF RATED CAPACITY 


Now you can compare gas cleaner 
efficiencies with accuracy 


Laboratory and field tests prove that the new Blaw-Knox Gas 
Cleaner has the best efficiencies at the widest range of gas flow. 
Three hundred individual tests plus six weeks of actual on-the- 
line field operation have been tabulated. The remarkable results 
are shown graphically in this illustration. 

Through the entire range of the new Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaner 
the scrubbing oil loss at rated capacities is less than .02 gallons 
per million standard cubic feet of gas. 

Accurate efficiencies of gas cleaners should be known before the 
decision to buy is made. Judge.gas cleaners not only on how 
completely foreign particles are removed (Blaw-Knox can do this 
down to less than one micron), but also on how oil-free the down- 
stream gas actually is. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Buflovak Equipment Division 
1547 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, New York 
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Now, lay coated pipe without handling 
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Save up to 20 per cent in laying costs on large- Aroc 
diameter pipelines. Spray—coat pipe with Copon 
Arocoat before installation. Then, haul it, stack it, 
bend it and lay it with little more care than you 
would use for bare pipe. Tough Copon Arocoat 
coatings will survive these operations without chip- 
ping or cracking, and Copon Arocoat can be applied 
to welds with an ordinary paint brush. 


Oat coatings provide superior corrosion control. 
They will not deteriorate in the ground...remain 
tough and elastic...and are unaffected by tempera- 
ture extremes, Successful applications include sub- 
merged, buried and exposed transmission lines. 
Get complete information on Copon Arocoat, in- 
dustry’s newest weapon in the fight against rising 
costs of corrosion. Write today to the Copon Asso- 
ciate located nearest to your city. 


A combination of epoxy and coal. tar resins, Copon 


COPON ASSOCIATES 
BENNETT'S INDUSTRIAL PAINT MANUFACTURING CO 
65 W. First South St., Salt Lake City, Utah O. Box 2371, Birmingham 1, Alabama 
WALTER N. BOYSEN CO E & F KING AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
42nd and Linden Sts., Oakland 8, Calif. 640 Pleasant Street, Norwood, Mass 
2309 E. 15th St., Los Angeles, Calif. KOHLER-McLISTER PAINT CO 
BRITISH AMERICA PAINT CO., LTD P. O. Box 546, Denver 1 
P.O. Box 70, Victoria, B. C., Canada 
BROOKLYN PAINT & VARNISH CO., INC 2929 Main St., Buffalo 14, New York 
50 Jay Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. MULSYN PAINT & CHEMICALS 
COAST PAINT & LACQUER CO. 64-70 Hanover Street 
P.O. Box 1113, Houston 1, Texas Fitzroy, N. 6, Melbourne, Aust 
COAST PAINT & LACQUER De MEXICO, S.A JAMES B. SIPE and COMPANY, INC 
Apartado Postal No. 9637, Mexico, D. F P.O. Box 8010, Pittsburgh 16, Pa 
ENTERPRISE PAINT MANUFACTURING CO SOCIETE DES VERNIS PYROLAC 
2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, III 51, Rue De Lechat Creteil (Seine), France FOR CORROSION CONTROL 
WILBUR & WILLIAMS COMPANY 


130 Lincoln Street, Boston 35, Mass 


Colo 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO., INC 7 
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Down in Kleberg County, Texas, a major lease operator had 10 
shut-in gas condensate wells which were to be put “on stream”. 
The problem was to extract the maximum amount of condensates 
consistent with the /owest possible cost, and to lower water dew- 
point of the gas to below pipeline contract specifications before it 
reached the sales line. 

Three BS&B Model GDH “COLD-FRAC” Units were in- 
stalled with stage separation capacity totalling 40 MMSCFD. 
Based on the following flow conditions, condensate recovery from 
the 10 wells increased 22°% over conventional separation and water z 
dewpoint is well within maximum limits: 


Low Temperature Separator: eh 


Operating at 855 psig and 11 F. top—51_ F. bottom. a 


Gas Capacity: 


40 MMSCFD maximum. 
Operating at 25 MMSCFD with 2960 psig flowing - 


pressure and 106 F. flowing temperature. 


OVER 60 YE\ARS 


from a GDH installation! Why not call him now? BSs 8 
Brack, Sivatits s&s BrvYSON. INC. zy age 


Oilfield Equipment Division, Dept. 1-BQ| 
P. O. Box 1714 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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BE SURE YOUR METERS ARE 


carded 
The remarkably simple but dependable mechanism of the Sprague 
Meter saves you money two ways — First. you seldom need 
to make repairs because of Sprague’s unique operating principle 
which practically eliminates wear. Second, Sprague simplicity 
makes servicing extremely easy — cuts your equipment and labor 
costs — speeds maintenance operations. 
Start now to save money on maintenance and moderization. Be sure 


your meters are the easiest to maintain — be sure to specify Sprague. 


Call or write your Sprague representative today. 


THE METER COMPANY °° 82! 


COMBINATION METER AND REGULATOR 


Combination Meter and 
tor is a compact dual-purpose 
unit which dependably regulates gas 
pressure and accurately measures the 
flow. It is neater looking, more effi 
cient, and requires 60% less space 
than conventional arrangements 
The Combination is especially easy to 
maintain and inspect because of its 
basic simplicity and few moving parts 
It will also save you considerable labor 
and material expense on conversion 
to a higher pressure system. Details 
on this and other Sprague Meters 
available on request 
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“PLAYHOUSE 90” 
on CBS-TV 
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